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OLIVER DITSON & CO., 



New High School Singing Book 



THE 



SONG GREETING, 



By L. O. EMERSON. 



Price 60 Cents. 



Per Dozen, $6. 



This book, just published, is in many respects an advance on 
any previous one in the abundance, general high character 
and nice adaptation of its contents. 

Not a great deal of space is devoted to elementary Instruc- 
tion, which belongs properly to the lower schools; but there 
arc many good Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios, and there 
are valuable directions for the cultivation of the voice. 

Song Greeting is intended for High Schools, Academies, 
Musical and other Seminaries and Colleges. 

The music is of ahigh character, but not too difficult There 
pieces of fair length, and 160 large octavo pages, making 
a book convenient to handle, and every way acceptable. 

Send 60 cents fur a specimen copy, which will be mailed 
post free. 
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STAR GHORUS BOOK 



-FOR — 



Conventions, Choirs and Musical Societies. 

By W. O. PERKINs. Pri ce $1 ; per Dos.\ 89. 



The Stab Chorus tie that n choir or society in 

wnntof good sacred and Secular Choruses will eagerly adopt, 
as the selections are of (ht : 168 pages, large Octavo 

size, 36 Choruses, about half Secular, ha Organ or 

Piano accompaniments. For mixed 

Among the Sacred pieces will be found Haydn's "Glorious 
is the King," Mendelssohn's " I waitedforthe Lord," Handel's 

"Hallelujah," and Rossini's " When thou come i.'' 

Among the Secular Choruses are: Benedict's "Ji 
Stewart's "Bells of St. Mich;. inrj King." 

and Hatton's "Stars of the Summer Night." 



THE MODEL SINGER 

A New Book for Classes, Schools and Choirs. 
By W. O. PERKINS and D. B. TOW.NER 

Price 60 Cts., or $6.00 per Dozen. 

All teachers of Singing Classes, of all descriptions, are in- 
vited to examine this new class BOOK. 192 pages. The Ele- 
ments contain an ingenious Modulator, good explanations, the 
Manual Signs and 124 Exercises. There are 57 Glees and Part 
Songs, 25 Hymn Turn's, 4 Gospel Songs, 18 Anthems and 4 
Chants. Surely a well-filled and practically useful book to 
the teacher at a moderate price, 



Choir and Singing Class Books. 

CHORAL WORSHIP, 

By L. O. EMERSON. 

No better provision for the needs of choirs has for a long 
time been furnished. A noble collection Gf l ihurch Music, and 
full Instructive Com 

Choral Worship I as follows: 100 

pages for the elements, full oi pleasing exercises and Secular 
or 1 pans; — 1'- : > pages of Hymn Tunes in all 
metres;— 110 pages of Anthems: — and about M0 pages of mis- 
cellaneous Sacred music for eon< 
Mailed for the Retail Price, Si : Trice per dozen, 



DOW'S RESPONSES AND SENTENCES 

FOR CHURCH SERVICE. 

HOWARD M. DOW. 

A very meritorious and most useful collection of just the 
short pieces, sentences, etc.. that are so much needed in all 

church services. Price, 80 cents. Perdu. 



Gems for Little Singers, 

A charming collection of genial little songs for Primary 
•Schools, Kindergartens, and the Children at Home, 20 pictures 
and 62 Songs. By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Gertrude Swayne, 
assisted by L. O. Emerson. 

Mailed for the Retail Price, 30 cts ; Price per dozen, 83. 
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SENSATIONALISM AND SYSTEMISM. 

MONG the tendencies which characterize 
the intellectual movement of our epoch 
in matters relating 10 art, I have noticed 
two especially that seem to me tode 
attention, and which it is not ueelei 

Soint out, considering the dangerous in- 
uence which they may se on the 

life and over the works of artists. 1 re- 
fer to the seeking after effect, and the spirit of sys- 
tem. If these two formulas, 

' esprit (lr systeme conceal any meaning, I must 
confess, with all frankness, that that meaning 
solutely escapes me. If, on the contrary, far from 
being the expression of truth, they are, as I be- 
lieve, the expression of error, it is well to unmask 
them and point out the dangers and mistak 
which one exposes one's self, either as an author 
or as a critic, in accepting them as true. What is 
really meant by seeking after effect? By the word 
effect I suppose that something distinct and precise 
or something determinate which one has in view 
is meant. Nothing of the sort. In this question 
of producing an effect everything is reduced to a 
phenomenon of sensation, of commotion, a phe- 
nomenon of an entirely exterior order, and which 
has no cause of existence in the circumstances 
that produce it. It may be obtained by means of 
violent or vulgar shocks, by commonplace or 
trivial means, which are only false grace ; by 
flashes which are only false lights ; by all sorts of 
artifices and tricks which are only the semblance 
of knowledge. In. one word, the effect may com- 
pose itself. This is already something to render it 
suspicious ; besides, the effect produced is not a 
guarantee of real value for the work which pro- 
duces it. A real value is a value that will endnre. 
A gold jewel, no matter how much out of fashion 
it may become, always retains its value as gold. 
How shall we explain the reason why so many 
works which have produced great effects, which 
have thrown multitudes into a fever, only mei 
another day with the most perfect indifference, 
unless it be" that pinchbeck takes the place of gold 
in their composition, and that expedients and 
stratagems usurped with them the role of sincer- 
ity. Fashion can have no influence over truth, be- 
cause truth has nothing to do with fashion. Hu- 
manity a la mode is something that cannot be 
made. To call a thing fashionable is to say that it 
is perishable ; to call a thing true is to say that it 
will endure. The seeking after effect is nothing 
else than a lack of faith in the true, an acl of cow- 
ardice which comes from incredulity. When you 
see an artist anxious about the effect his work will 
make, you may accept it as certain that what he 
sfi is not his art, but o person; he is a 

loverof vain glory. Ah ! truth no longer snmci 
we must have the glory, the outward show, which 
is often charlatanism and falsehood ; we need a 
feather, a cap, in one word, every thing which, hav- 
ing no God, we can convert into an idol. It will be 
said that I am always repeating the same thing, 
that I am an old dotard ; that is a matter of per- 
fect indifference to me. i answer in the words of 
bre: "I always say the same thing, because it 
• ays the same thing; and if it was not always 
same thing, I would not always say the same 
thing." Yes, indeed, it always is and it will eter- 
nally be the same thing. The sovereignty of the 
itiful will depend always on the same condi- 
tions. I appeal once more to that immortal "Don 
Juan" of Mozart's, which 1 have read and heard 
so often, which I cannot hear without mentally 
falling on mv knees, and which is the most abso- 
lutely beautiful work that I know of in the art to 
which I have given my life. Is there in "Don 
1 " a trace of a seeking after, of a care for ef- 



Juan : 



feet? Nowhere. The privilege of this incompara- 
ble work is the authority of the true and 
tiful, an authority which is as calm as it is p< 



ful, which produces and leaves in the hearer an 
impression of full and constant satisfaction, of a 
sovereign and invariable musical and dramatic be- 
atitm 
The true cause, the only one perhaps, of this 

ii aftereffect is a fearof the critics. Why this 
fear'.' Does criticism represent an authority before 
which it is necessary to bow? Is it infallible? 
it not been very often mistaken? Is it unani- 
mous? If it is not, to whom in its ranks must we 
entrust ourselves ? The artist should only concern 
himself about two things, which be cannot obtain 
from the critic if the latter does not possess them, 
and on which the masterpieces of art rest and always 
will rest. The first is to obey faithfully the dic- 

of feeling: and the second is to acquire, by 
an assiduous and patient study, technical knowl- 
edge. Feeling is the private domain of personal 
impressions and the seat of originality. Technical 
knowledge is the possession of the? special lan- 
guage, by the aid of which we express the impres- 
sions felt. Feeling is the personal right ; technical 
knowledge the common duty. Therein is con- 
tained the whole of the law ; "outside of that there 
is nothing, nothing, nothing; and fashion and 
criticism cannot change it in any particular. 
Those who are anxious about the effect, are like 
those who exaggerate the expression of their feel- 
ing f ( >r fear that they may be thought devoid of 
feelings, and who strive to appear moremoved than 
they are in reality. This reminds me of a very 
witty, a very comic, and a very profound mot. A 
gentleman and his wife had lost one of their 
friends who was married. As soon as they heard 
of his death they spoke of paying ihe widow a visit 
of condolence. On the way they felt great anxiety 
about the warmth of their condolences, and a great 
desire to show themselves up to the level of the 
situation. When they reached the home of the 
the husband said to his wife: "Above all 
things, my dear, do not manifest more grief than 
the widow!" That is exactly the case of those 
who torment themselves about the effect of their 
works; they think of nothing but of overdoing. 
and he who wishes to prove too much proves noth- 
ing. 

1 have mentioned another tendency in art, the 
spirit of system. Ah ! that is still more fatal than 
. If the anxiety to produce an effect is 
a symptom of individual pusillanimity, the spirit 
of system has all the characteristics of heresy. Its 
pretension is to lay down laws; nothing is good 
which does not conform to its code. It does not 
hold itself up a part of the common law, but as 
being the total truth, the truth itself; outside of 
it there is nothing that is worth being counted, 
e is nothing hut error. Let us examine it 
briefly. What can be meant by a system in mat- 
ters of art? When i hear the expression "the 
system of the world," I have at once a clear and 
precise notion of the idea, of the intellectual oper- 
ation which these words represent. I understand 
that they express the laws that pre- 

side over the creation of the universe and which keep 
it in the order in which it is established. There- 
fore, there cannot be meant here this or that svs- 
orld, but the system of the world, for 
there is certainly hut one, which it is for science to 
But when you speak to me of a system 
in matters of art, I have a right to ask you to ex- 
plain what VOU mean, for I do not understand you 
a t al'. ms to me that these two words, 

no" and "art" cannot he associated. Do 
nhlr. to an aesthetic syn- 
thesis, embracing the entire order of realities 
which form its domain? Does the synthesis ex- 
clude nothing that is really and incontestably 
beautiful among tl Mictions of art? If such 

is the case, then it is the absolute system of the 

iful which imposes itself, and I can only con- 
gratulate and thank you for having formulated it. 
You have solved a great problem, and all of us owe 



you an eternal gratitude for having thus revealed 
the immutable and infallible code, from whose de- 
crees there is no appeal. But alas ! such is not the 
case. Let no one speak of the masterpieces of 
yesterday. They no longer count; we have 
changed all that, and "we are now practicing on 
an entirely new method." It is no longer allow- 
able to be moved spontaneously, simply, natur- 
ally; we must be moved systematically ; we 
no longer laugh or cry without the consent of the 
system; we must Jive, suffer and die according to 
the rules of the system, just like the physici 
and patient.- of Molicre. When, ho- example, J 
hear, in the first act of •' Don Juan," that little 
trio that begins when Don Juan has wounded the 
Commandant and ends with the death of the latter, 
this morceau, which does not contain more than 
eighteen measures, takes hold of me from the first 
note and holds me spellbound until the last, under 
the influence of an intense musical and dram 
emotion. What more can 1 ask of it than thee 
complete union of scenic truth and musical 
beauty? Nothing, since it fully meets the two 
eternal conditions of the lyric art. 1 may say the 
same of the majestic scene with which" this im- 
mortal work ends. Tragic power goes no further, 
and will never go any further; I cannot, however, 
find in it any trace of a system ; there is nothing 
there but the expression of utmost fear, and that, 
too, by the simplest of means. I confess that fully 
Buffices me, and 1 do not think of asking nr 
whether there is any recalling of ideas, and ' 
ing themes, any leit-moliven or other expedients of 
that kind, which I have no intention of denying, 
and whicd) are not of such recent usage as is pre- 
tended. — Charles Gounod. 



BISMARK ON MUSIC. 




N his "Pomperanian Tusculum" at Varzin, 
Prince Bismark lives the life of a country 
gentleman, like a genuine old Prussian 
land-owner. As one of his admirers said of 
him: ''lie sits up late every night attend- 
ing to his country sbu od rises early 
every morning to look after his own busi'- 
ness." Hospitali. v v is cultivated by the 
great statesman in a high degree, lie rejoices to 
sit up smoking with an intellectual guest, a famous 
painter, or man of science, who can boast of his 
friendship. The renowned Munich artist, Heir 
Lenbach, is an old favorite, and he has lately com- 
municated to a Berlin journal some of the lively 
" Tischgesprach " of the Chancellor during a visit 
to Varzin in the present summer. The subject of 
the colloquies are thefinearts, and it turns outthat 
Prince Bismark, if we may trust his interlocutor, 
must be added to the catalogue of eminent men 
who have no enthusiasm for music. Most men of 
goodfamily in old Prussian aristoci ties', learn 
piano-forte playingin their youth. An attempt was 
made to teach young Otto von Bismark, as a matter 
of course. "I profited nothing," said he ; "1 never 
could take any interest in it. I, like ail my children, 
am thoroughly unmusical. Thanks to" my good 
memory, I mastered all the letters of the Gi 
alphabet in half an hour, but as for those little 
black heads, with stripes and symbols before ami 
behind them, 1 never could tell one from another. M 
He owned a particular dislike for tenor singers. 
The Princess, said he. was the only musical mem- 
ber of his family. She sat out the "Nibelui 
Trilogy" in the Victoria Theatre, at Berlin, and 
afterward invited the singer Scaria to dinner. One 
tenor singer, Ilelmessring, the Prim rved, 
a good fellow, and he had asked him to dine 
with him, presumably as a man rather than i 
artist. — London Qlobe. 



Now is the. lime to renew yaw Hon and send those of 

your friends along with it. 
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[E recently received a letter from Mr. 
Penfleld, at present president of the 
Music Teachers' National Association, 
in which he promises that the Associa- 
tion will hereafter he run so as not to be 
an advertising medium for the wares or 
persons of its members. We do not 
doubt the sincerity of Mr. Peniiehl, but we ask 
him, in all seriousness, where would be the present 
membership of the association if it were not for 
the opportunity for cheap advertising which its 
meetings afford its members? We fear he would 
find himself president of nothing. If we are mis- 
taken (and we wish we may be) one thing the asso- 
ciation will have to do, if it is to succeed, it will 
have to cut itself loose from the humbug ** Ameri- 
can College of Musicians," which it was attempted 
to organize out of its membership at the Cleveland 
meeting in July last and which we had occasion to 
vivisect in our August issue. 




E began by getting on, then he got honor, 
and now he is getting honest," said a fa- 
ll inous English humorist, in describing the 
career of a barrister who had obtained 
Yo his wealth by " ways that are dark and 
3 ^ tricks that are vain." The same might 
be said of the leading publishin in this 

country. At first they got on by pirating foreign 
publications, then they got honor on the strength 
of their booty, and now that they themselves are 
in danger from the piracies of others, they are get- 
ting honest and favor an international copyrighl 
law. We are not. aware t bat our publishers intend 
to restore any of the plunder accumulated in former 
years, and BO we may be forgiven if we believe that 
they become honest because " honesty is the best 
policy," and not at all from higher motives. Still, 
it is something, when past, wr< rinot be recti- 

fied, to prevenl future injuries, and Eot thai reason 
we are happy to hear that the general sense of pub- 
lishers throughout this country, from the greal 
literary filibusters, the Harpers, down to second 
and third-class music publishers, are in favor of 
• polling themselves and others to I i by 

an act of Congress. 




L UR Vienna correspondent (a man of great 
good sense, by the way.) suggests to mod- 
ern fugue writers that, in order to fairly 
measure themselves with the departed 
giant, Bach, they should take the theme 
of any Of his fugue8 and, after working it 

out as skill fully as they can, compare their finished 
work with that of ' he old master. This method is 
worthy of application, not only for purp'oses of 



comparison, but. for the purpose of improvement, 

by the students of other branches of composition. 
The song-writer may take the text of a song, 
treated by some acknowledged master, and after 
setting it to the best of his ability, compare his 
production with that of the greater writer, and see 
what methods the latter employed to heighten the 
expression of the thoughts and feelings of the 
text, wherein those methods differ from his own 
and surpass them, and thus gain many valuable 
BUggestions for future work. The student of har- 
mony can likewise take the melodies of the greal 
harmonists, harmonize them in his best style, and 
then compare his work with the greater originals, 
and thus through every branch of musical compo- 
sition. The idea is not absolutely new, but it de- 
serves much wider application than it has hitherto 
received. _ 

REFORM IN CHURCH MUSIC. 




T seems to us that we see signs of a 
healthy reaction in Protestant church 
music. The mixed quartette choir which 

has hitherto held sway in the Large major- 
ity of well-to-do churches in our cities and 
larger towns is losing its popularity and, 
in many cases, is being replaced by con- 
gregational singing, with a choir simply as a 
nucleus. This is as it should be. It is an advance 
musically. The quartette choir, and the old style 
of Puritan nasalization — vocalization would not be 
the proper term— are not the antipodes that many 
imagine, in fact they are largely effects of the 
same cause. The Puritan was satisfied with music 
that would have set a decent, dog to howling be- 
cause they had neither musical knowledge nor 
taste; their descendants, more developed aesthet- 
ically, hired a quartette to do their singing for 
them, primarily, because they did not have suffi- 
cient musical knowledge to sing for themselves, 
although they had enough to desire something 
better than the more or less horrible psalmody of 
their fathers. We say primarily, because other 
and worse motives undoubtedly caused the per- 
petuation of the system down to the present time, 
and, together with the force of custom, will in 
many places continue it in force for some time yet . 
There can be no doubt that in many cases quar- 
tette choirs have been established and kept up 
merely as a matter of pride and business. To have 
"the best choir in town " — not the most helpful to 
the worship, but that which contained the most 
popular singers— to get a choir that would "draw " 
— not those who come with contrite hearts at the 
foot of the cross, but those who desire a genteel 
and not irreligious Sunday evening entertainment 
—churches have bid against each other for voices, 
regardless of the question whether they were tl 
of Christians, Jews or infidels, not caring, ap- 
parently, how much blasphemy might be in the 
ts of the singers if only melodious tones and 
religious words were upon their lips and the music 
drew popular attention and patronage to their 
"church "—concert hall would be a better name. 
If some earnest worshiper now and then raised 
his voice against the singing and the singers, he 
was told that he was behind the times and was 
thus either silenced or driven to seek refuge in 
some less "fashionable" congregation. It could not 
be otherwise than that sooner or later a reaction 
should Bel in against these quartette choirs ami 
all the inappropriate, florid music which they have 
gradually introduced from the operatic and concert 
stages into t lie services of the church. Still, it was 
out of the question to go back to the horrors of 
Puritan psalmody and, for awhile, reform may have 
med well-nigh impossible. With the spread of 
musical knowledge, however, some of our churcl 
as we have said, seem to have awakened to the 
fact that they have in their own <■• • the 



mean- oi collecting the evils we have mentioned, 
that a little drilling of many of their younger 
members would produce a grand nucleus for con- 
gregational singing, which, they begin to see, is 
true form of all musical Protestant worship, and 
they are taking steps to utilize this material and 
free themselves from the thralldom and reproach 
of the ordinary quartette choir. 

Music certainly has no place in the services of the 
church unless it serves a religious purpose. The 
words which it sets forth must be those either 

hortation, prayer or praise. In any case they 
must be understood by the congregation in order 
to be more than a mere mummery, and yet, in the 
very nature of the case, quartette music is seldom 
so written that the words of the text can be at all 
understood by any but the singers; in the very 
nature of the case then, it is usually unfit for 
church n exhortation seems to be best 

adapted to solo work, and public prayer and praise 
seem to rily call for the union of every 

• and of every available voice. Where then 

the quartette come in? We are not prepared 
t<> say that there is no room for it in the church 
service, but we insist that, from a religious stand- 
point, there is very little room for it indeed. Right 
here We may he asked why a musical journal should 
treat thi u from a religious standpoint and 

not from an art standpoint purely? Simply be- 
cause, if music in the church is a part of its re- 
ligious service, art lias nothing to do with it 
further than to lit it to its end, and when we say 
that quartette church music is not fitted to express 
religious thought in public, we say in effect that it 
is not adapted to its alleged end and is in reality 
inappropriate, and hence inartistic, not in itself 
perhaps, but certainly in connection with the serv- 
ices of the church. The .-esthetic cannot he here 
separated from the religious; that which, in a re- 
ligious service, is not religiously right is perforce" 
Qg, and it is from that standpoint 
that we judge and speak of the matter. 

Musical culture will gain by the reform, if it be 
vigorously])!- ingregational singing will pro- 

duce more singers, our choral societies will no 
longer look about in vain for good material, the 
home as well as the church will become more 
musical. What if the ideal " thousand dollar 
soprano," or the sweet church tenor disappear 
with all their vanity, ignorance and arrogance? The 
world will probably continue to exist after they 
cease to be as it existed before they made their 

arance. If it be said that" they too must live" 
we will answer as Dr. Johnson did on another oc- 

n, truthfully, if somewhat brutally, that we 
'•don't see the necessity " at all. We can spare 
them very well and with them the "music com- 
mittees," who select them and who are apparently 

usually selected themselves for their incompetency 

and lack of judgment in matters musical. 

We spoke of pushing the reform vigorously ; we 
must add that it must be pushed intelligently. 
The i iiiivhes for music should not 

art ailed, as a rule, but it should be made in a 
different direction. The money that now goes to 
pay a sometimes worse than useless choir would be 
spent to advantage in BUpplying competent instruc- 
tors to drill the youthful, ami indeed the elder, 
members of the church in the art of church sing- 
ing. With some encouragement from the pulpit, 
there would be no difficulty in forming large classes 
not only of the Sunday-school attendants hut also 
oi their parents and older relatives. The amount 
of money and energy consumed in paying and 
drilling a quartette choir would, in competent 
hands, produce wonderful results, if expended u] 
the intelligent iment of congregational 

ing. We shall watch with interest the pro- 
-of the movement and shall probably revert 
to the question before many months elapse. 
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THE NATURE OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL SCALES. 

|F the history of music be examined with 
attention, even it all the evidence pos- 
sible concerning the music of barbar- 
ous nations be collected, this constant 
phenomenon will be found, that music 
proceeds by notes clearly separated from 
f one another. Among the immense num- 
J& her of notes adopted tor musical purposes, 
there are only a few that go to make up the various 
musical systems. A sty le of music in which it would 





violoncello players, sometimes make use of this 
style with success. But the slide from one note to 
another is only tolerated when it is used sparingly 
and it always remains doubtful whether it would 
not be better to forbear from il entirely. Music 
proceeds, then, by musical intervals, precisely as a 
man walks with separate, firm, and decided steps. 
It seems that it is in its movement by intervals and 
by rhythmic steps, as also by the different shades of 

» &nd forte, crescendo and diminuem 
and rallentando, of legato and , which consti- 

tute musical accent, that the secret of the great im- 
gion which music makes upon the human heart 
resides. It has thus very varied means of com- 
pletely adapting itself to the psychological move- 
ments which constitute any given state of mind, 
because it is to be observed that music doesnot 
express determinate sentiment ; however it is ap- 
plicable to certain states of mind from which a 
special sentiment may arise. That this is th- 
is easily seen from instrumental music; the deter- 
minate sentiment is added by means of words 
united with music. But if the words be taken away, 
or modified in meaning, it will be seen that tlie 
same melody and the same music may be adapted 
to widely different sentiments. 

Musicis certainly the least material of all the fine 
arts. There is no question in it, as in sculpture, 
of copying idealized nature; nor, as in painting, of 
uniting to the study of nature I he geometrical idea 
of perspective and the optical idea of colors and 
their contrasts. Kven architecture bus a larger 
basis in nature itself. The trunks of trees and their 
branches, the grotto, the cavern, have suggested 
to the architect the first principles of his art, 
dictated to him by the wants of man and the con- 
ditions of the strength of materials; but in music 
nature otters scarcely anything. It is true that it 
abounds in musical sounds, but the idea of musical 
intervals is but little suggested by the song of birds, 
and the idea of simple ratio is almost entirel}' want- 
ing, and without these two ideas no music can exist. 
Man has therefore been obliged to create for himself 
his own instrument, and tins is the reason why 
music lias attained its full development so much 
later than its sister arts. Music resembles archi- 
tecture more than any other art, as in it also 
numerical relations are considered. In fact, the 
height and width of a building or of a room, the 
height and width of windows, the thickness and 
height of columns— in a word, all dimensions are 
liiiked together by a numerical relation, lint these 
are only approximate relations which allow of a 
certain amount of freedom, while in music the re- 
lations must be exact, and nature revenges itself 
by heats, whenever this ""fundamental law is de- 
parted from, however slightly. 

In the music of all nations two unfailing charac- 
ters are found, rhythmic movement and procedure 
by determinate intervals. The first appertains 
also to the speech and other acts of man, as walk- 
ing, swimming, dancing, etc.; the second belongs 
exclusively" to music. 

All nations have selected notes to be used, have 
collected together those intended to be together, 
and have thus created one or more mu ties. 

By musical scale ie meant the collection of all the 
notes, comprised between the fundamental note 
and its octaves which succeed each other, and are 
intended to succeed each other, with a certain pre- 
established regularity. The study of the musical 
scale gives one of the most important and concise 
means of judging of the musical state of a nation. 
The examination of the musical scale is then ..ft he 
greatest assistance, and for this reason a few hints 
will here be given on the most important musical 
systems that history has noticed up to the present 
time. 

It seems strange that a few notes put together in 
a musical scale should be able to acquire a true im- 
portance™ the studvo'f music. If it were a question 
of an assemblage of "notes made at hazard or capri- 
ciously, the matter would be of no importance; but 
the musical scale is alwavs the product of the mu- 
sical activity of many centuries. It is not estab- 



lished before music, but is developed with it. A very 
ect form of music must have a very perfect 
: an imperfect and primitive form of music, on 
the other hand, will have a scale of little value. 

In this respect, also, the comparison with archi- 
tecture holds good, in Greek architecture, the 
distances between column and column, and wall 
and wall, were small; but the roofs were flat. 
Everything therefore was reducible to vertical and 
horizontal lines, and it is this great simplicity that 
constitutes one of the most beautiful characteristics 
oi this form of architecture. The ancient Etruscans 
invented the arch, which allows of greater dimen- 
sions without impairing stability, and from which 
comes the vaulted roof, and as a'inore magnificent 
form of this, the dome. 

The Roman architecture is founded on this new 
discovery. But the semicircular arch becomes un- 
stable when of large dimensions; it is found that 
the pointed arch answers the purpose better in cer- 
tain cases. It allows of and demands a greater 
height in the buildings, and is accompanied by an 
admirable development of details which are per- 
fectly adapted to it. and it is thus that the G< 
style in all its immense variety was developed. 
Thus a simple consideration "of stability and 
strength has caused different nations to find differ- 
ent solutions, and from three simple primitive 
forms, three magnificent styles of architecture have 
been developed which differ from each other so 
much that it would almost bethought that they had 
nothing in common. 

Primitive music is as ancient as history itself. 
From the high plains of Asia, where many histori- 
cal traces of it are found, it followed man in his 
wanderings thro ugh China, India andEgypt. One 
of the most ancient books, the Bible, speaks of mu- 
sic often and from its earliest pages.* 

David and Solomon were very musical. They 
composed psalms full of inspiration, ard evidently 
intended to be sung. To the latter is due the mag- 
nificent organization of the singing in the temple 
of Jerusalem. lie founded a school for singers, 
and a considerable band, which at last reached the 
number of four thousand trumpeters, the principal 
instruments being the harp, the cithern, the 
trumpet, and the drum. 

The history of the development of Greek music 
has a more important bearing on the question now 
under consideration. It is incontesiably estab- 
lished that the Greeks had no true principle of 
harmony even in their most prosperous times. The 
only thing that they did in this respect was to ac- 
company in octaves when men and boys executed 
the same melody. 

Thus their instrumentation only served to rein- 
force the voice part, whether it were played in uni- 
son or in octaves, or whether more or less compli- 
cated variations were executed between one verse 
and another, or even between the parts of a verse. 
With them, music was an auxiliary art, in tended to 
increase, by idealizing it, the effect of words. 

The development of their music must be regarded 
only from this point of view, and in this respect it 
must be admitted that they arrived at a consider- 
able degree of perfection, notwithstanding the 
truly primitive form under which it appears at the 
present time. It was, in fact, a sort of lofty decla- 
mation, with more variable rythm and more fre- 
quent and more pronounced modulation than ordi- 
nary declamation. This music was much enjoyed 
by the Creeks, and when it is considered that the 
Greeks were the most artistic and most creative 
nation that has ever existed, it becomes necessary 
to look with care for the refinements which their 
music must and in fact does contain. 

The Greek musical scale was developed by suc- 
cessive fifths. Raising a note to its fifth signifies 
multiplving its number of vibrations per second 
by : . This principle was rigorously maintained by 
the" Greeks; rigorously, because the fourth, of 
which they made use from the very beginning, is 
only the fifth below the* fundamental note raised 
an octave. To make the tracing out of these mu- 
sical ideas clearer, recourse will be had to our mod- 
ern nomenclature, making the supposition that our 
scale which will be studied later on in its details, 
is already known to the reader; calling the funda- 
mental note c, and the successive notes of our 
scale d, e, f, g, a, />. c. with the terms sharps and 
flats for the intermediate notes, as is done in our 
modern music. In this scale the first note, the c, 
represents the fundamental note, the others are 
successively the second, the third, the fourth, the 
fifth, the sixth, the seventh, and the octaye, ac- 
cording to the position which they occupy in the 
musical scale. 



•At Genesis 4:21, Bpeatlnj? of the generations of Cain, it 
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It' the c be taken as a point of departure, its fifth 
is g, and its fifth below is f. If this last note be 
raised an octave, so as to bring it nearer to the 
other notes, and if the octave of c be also added, 
the following four notes are obtained : 

e, f> 9, c, 
whose musical ratios are, 

1, I 1,2. 
These four notes, according to an ancient tradi- 
tion, constituted the celebrated lyre of Orpheus. 
Musically speaking, it is certainly very poor, but 
the observation is interest ing, that it contains the 
most important musical intervals of declamation. 
In fact, when an interrogation is made, the voice 
rises a fourth. To emphasize a word, it rises an- 
other tone, and goes to the filth. In ending a 
story, it falls a fifth, etc. Thus it may be under- 
stood that Orpheus' lyre, notwithstanding its 
poverty, was well suited to a sort of musical declama- 
tion. 

Progress by fifths op and down can be farther 
continued. The tilth of g is</, and if it be lowered 
an octave its musical ratio will be |. The filth be- 
low/ is l)-y. whence its musical ratio when raised 
an octave is .-. We have then the following scale: 

c, d, f, g, b7, c, 
whose intervals are, 

i A o 

which is nothing more than a succession of fifths, 
all transposed into the same octave in the follow- 
ing way : 

V7, /, c, g, d. 

This is the ancient Scotch and Chinese scale, in 
which an enormous number of popular songs are 
written, especially those of Scotland and Ireland, 
which all have a peculiar and special coloring. 

But the scale can be continued Inrther by suc- 
cessive fifths. Omitting, as the (Greeks did, the 
tilth below £-?, and adding instead three successive 
tilths upward, we shall have a the fifth of d, and e 
as the fifth of a; and finally b as the fifth of e. 

The ratios of these notes, when brought into the 
same octave, will be, 

.81 .243 

nn 64 > 12 s » 
whence the scale will be the following: 

e, d, e, f, g, a, b, c, 
with the ratios, 

l. h, H, h I, », Ml, i. 

The first and the second of the last three fifths 
mentioned above, the a and the <•?, were introduced 
by Terpandro; the last, the 6, by Pythagoras, 
whence the Greek scale bears the narneof the Py- 
thagorean scale. It is formed, as has been seen, 
by successive fifths— that is to say, with the fun- 
damental idea of simple ratios. 

But it is necessary to observe that the execution 
of this idea is not entirely happy. 1 1 is true that the 
law of formation is very simple, but the individual 
notes have, nevertheless, an origin very distant 
from the fundamental note. The mode of forma- 
tion of the scale was well suited for tuning the 
strings of the lyre, and this seems to have been 
one of the principal motives for adopting this 
mode of formation ; but eke interval between any 
two notes of the scale is anything but simple. It 
may thus be seen further that some of the notes 
bear extremely complex ratios to the fundamental 
note. 

This is especially the case with the three notes 
last introduced into the scale — that is to say, those 
corresponding to our a, e, and 6— which no longer 
bear simple ratios to the fundamental note, being 
expressed by the fractions fi> 

The last would not be a matter of much import- 
ance. The b can only be considered as a passing 
note, which by its open dissonance leads up to the 
c, or other consonant note. Its being more or less 
dissonant does no harm, and may in certain c 
be pleasing. But that the third and sixth bear 
complex ratios is a grave defect, and this is proba- 
bly the principal reason why the Greek music did 
not develop harmony. The Pythagorean third and 
sixth are decidedly dissonant, and with the fourth 
and fifth alone no development of harmony is pos- 
sible, the more so that the interval between the 
fourth and fifth is rather small, and therefore dis- 
sonant. 

The Pythagorean scale held almost exclusive 
sway in Greece. However, in the last centuries 
before the Christian era— that is to say, during the 
period of Greek decline in politics and art— many 
attempts at modifying it are found. Thus, for ex- 
ample, they divided the Interval between the notes 
corresponding to our c and d into two parts, intro- 
ducing a note in the middle. At last they went so 
far as to again divide these intervals in two, thus 
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introducing i be quai look upt 
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t hem, and ■ of do Importance. But 

the Pythagorean scale passed from Greece to Italy, 

v up to the sixteenth 
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rv early date in t he hi 
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amount of knowledge ol mankind. I believe that 
with this music in 

ol her I han Mm lighl of an a muse men t . Many per- 
sons talk of t he pit i perform- 
but it is to bt I that to produce a 
ma 0C6 many and u 
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the voice, and with the facial of th 
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LAW AND MUSIC. 

R. David Nasmiih, well known as the 
author oi several sundry valuable v< 
dealing with law etc., and as an i 
rienced b centlydeli i 

a thoughtful lecture before the men 
oi the College of Preceptors, win 
"/' u in print, entitled "Whv should net 
the Elements of English Taw be tan 
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with :n the direction of engaging a wider 
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knowledge of right and wrong, and as involving the 
cultivation of mental qualities which can be devel- 
oped in any direction with real gain to the student 
of any art or science. At first sight the unexp 
juxtaposition of law and music may raise a smile, 
so far apart do stem, matter-of-fact Law and gen- 
tle, emotional, unworldly Music seem to stand. 
But, when the subject is thought over, the convic- 
tion arises that between the beauty of justice and 
order and the unchangeable logic and truthfulness 
of art there are existing principles of the nearest 
possible affinity. The history of the world h 
vealed three stages of learning: namely, the rudi- 
mentary developenient of general principles, the 
practice of particular and special forms of study, 
and the combination of general principles and 
special studies, as prevailing in our own time ; this 
last condition being a reaping of the world's wide- 
sown experience and a general " harvest home" of 
knowledge. Such signs of the times as we see in 
the expanding powers of general education, now 
being disclosed on all sides, are not likely to be lost 
upon so keen and vigilant an observer and so able 
a jurist as Mr. Nasmith is known to be. His pro- 
posal to extend the study of the principles of law 
is entirely consistent with the progress and growth 
of intellectual power, and that general application 
of mind winch the painter expressed when lie 
ascribed his success to its real source in the saying, 
"I mix brains with my colors." In truth," the 
world, as I have had occasion to observe before, is 
governed by but a small number of laws. T 
however, are so sublime in their far-reaching wis- 
dom as to be of universal applicability. Such laws 
as those concerning evolution, gravitation and pro- 

Sortion affect the whole world and govern every 
epartment of life, whether physical, moral, scien- 
tific or artistic; and in all this iies the principle of 
what a German writer has called the " catholicity 
of art." It answers all the purposes of the present 
article to quote only some of the advantages accru- 
ing from the study of the principles of law as 
thoughtfully summarize' 1 by Mr. Nasmith in his 
lecture : " The study of law as to things gradually 
and necessarily introduces the law as to persons, 
develops legal rights and wrongs, and leads to the 
methods of determining the former and redressing 
the latter. Outlines and elementary notions of tin- 
existing law mastered, the study of the philosophy, 
origin, object and meaning of the law follow." The 
lesson of this to the musician would be the setting 
up of thought for sympathy with, and a knowledge 
ot the human mental and emotional requirements 
of those with whom the artist has to deal, either 
as a writer or performer. "The study of legal 
terms is a study of a most important branch of the 
English vocabulary." The application of this pro- 
position to the case of every educated man — and 
the musician of these days must be an educated 
man — is self-evident. "The study of legal defini- 
tions requires, and therefore cultivates, accuracy." 
To gain the power of being accurate is to secure 
one of the greatest distinctions existing between 
good and bad art-work. The student of the art of 
music is one to whom the power of being accurate 
may save many years of disappointing labor, deal- 
ing as he does" with multiform and delicate techni- 
calities. "The study of legal classifications en- 
genders and develops method." No. quality can 
surely be more useful to the composer in assorting 
and developing ideas and in the difficult duty of 
constructing shapely musical forms than methods ; 
and the possession of method is a matter of impor- 
tance also to the executant, who is called upon to 
express musical thoughts with nicely balanced and 
carefully shaded effects. " The study of legal pro- 
positions develops the reasoning faculties." 8ach 
development is as necessary to the artist as to the 
philosopher or lawyer. The musician, indeed, is 
engaged in the philosophical application of tone 
effects to the varied requirements <>f man's strangely 
combined emotional and intellectual existence, and 
his labor consequently calls eminently for the ex- 
ercise of trained reasoning powers. " The knowl- 
edge of legal principles is knowledge of positive and 
practical value." A knowledge ot" what is useful 
and what is not begets in the artist a prompt, sound 
judgment, and the equally valuable power of de- 
cisively rejecting that which is bad and accepting 
that which is good, and a knowledge of legal prin- 
ciples quickens the instinctive judgment of the 
artist; not to add, such knowledge enables him 
also to make, what every artist should be, a good 
and useful citizen. " The study of the law • 
country naturally leads to a comparison with the 
laws of* other countries, gradually develops 
cosmopolitanism, and enables the mind to forma 
correct estimate of individuality." This axiom not 
only points to that blending of hitman interests 
whereby humanity is so largely developed and ad- 
vanced, in which process the artist plays so large 



a part, but it also directs that triumph of true cos- 
mopolitanism, the artist himself, in the wa 
gaining useful knowledge, whereby his artistic 
power and fame maybe more fully extended, and 
his habits of thought enlarged with safety and 
advantage. In the concluding paragraph of , Mr. 
David Nasmith's able lecture, he observes: "The 
two subjects by or through which the principles of 
social order can alone be taught are religion and 
law. The one treats of a divine lawgiver^the other 
of a human ; but each teaching resolves itself into 
the discussion of those principles of human action 
which are best adapted to secure social order and 
individual happiness." Without entering here 
into the consideration of the supreme duty of the 
musician in connection with the hrst great principle 
of religion, the worship of the Source of all good, 
knowledge, light, and power, a knowledge of the 
very essence and spirit of pure law as revealed by 
the divine Lawgiver, and an acquaintance with the 
codified laws of man built upon the principles of 
law divine, are matters, not of equal, it is true, but 
of undeniable importance to the musician as a man 
and as an artist. Jtis not for me to presume to 
enter upon a disquisition regarding the position of 
the musician as a man; but I am venturing to 
plead for the intelligent study on his part of the 
primary principles of law, as a study sure to de- 
velop and enlarge his artistic perceptions, which 
must be based upon trained logical powers, and as 
a study equally sure to strengthen his knowledge 
of and" sympathy with the humanity it is his glori- 
ous destiny to work for. This subject is one deserv- 
ing the attention of the authorities ruling our 
musical educational institutions, who might at 
least institute courses of lectures on law, logic, and 
philosophy, with advantage to the musicians of 
the future.— London Musical Times. 



BAD HOUSES. 




& YRNE'S Times says : "Theatrical business 
is so bad in London that even the renewal 
of 'Richelieu' by Henry Irving — 'Twelfth 
Night' having been a confessed failure — 
has not drawn large audiences excepting 
on the first night. There came a story 
by cable the other day that a certain 
manager opened his theatre and dismissed 
the audience of three at nine o'clock. John Rogers 
says that he was in the house one night when Lotta 
was playing 'Nitouche. 5 There were seven people 
present — whom he names — and they were all dead- 
heads. 

"But Rogers remembers an incident when McKee 
Rankin played 'Rip Van Winkle' in the Northwest 
somewhere and there were not a soul in. 

"Joseph Brooks mentioned a time when Rachel 
and Barney Macauley appeared in East Saginaw, in 
'East Lynne,' and at 8 : 15 there had not come a soul 
into the house. It was then found that by a 
printer's mistake the date on the bill read Septem- 
ber 8, in place of September 3. But a negro porter 
of the hotel came to the door and wanted to 
in free. The doorkeeper and the colored man eot 
into a violent discussion and then into a tight, 
when the negro was finally thrown down stairs. 
But the fight made such a commotion that a big 
crowd assembled, and $170 in that way came into 
the house. There would not have been a dollar 
but for that. . 

"John W. Norton remembered an incident in 
Memphis. Maggie Mitchell was to have played 
there supported bv DeBar's company from St. 
Louis. There was' ice in the river and Maggie 




instead. But the'people of Memphis knew DeBar's 
company and they all went out except three. One 
of these was in the gallery. Tom Davey, who was 
the manager, went up and brought him down. The 
company did not want to play but Davey insisted. 
They were being paid and he told them he wanted 
to see a performance for his money. William Har- 
ris was the leading man. They demurred but had to 
perform. Between the first and second acts one oi 
the throe auditors got melancholy and went out 
and did not return. Between the second and third 
acts the second of the three sneaked out and was 
scon no more. Then Davey went and scraped ac- 
quaintance with the sole remaining auditor. After 
the third act he asked him out to take a drink and 




"It is quite certain that we never know such 
business as this in New York. There was a Satur- 
day matinee of John T. Raymond last Beason at the 
Third Avenue Theatre, when the whole audience 
numbered thirty persons. It was the smallest 
audience we have ever known in New York. Some 
years ago, the Florences played the 'Ticket of 
Leave man.' at the Eagle Theatre, (subsequently 
the standard), to |17 in money, But it needs 
ad as a rule, that will not draw at 
I. And vet the changesin popular taste 
are singular. Edwin Booth played at the Fifth 
A wnue some six years ago, for a week to an aver- 
age of $260 a night, and one night of the same sea- 
son, in the same theatre, Joseph Jefferson pla 
•Rip Van Winkle' to $70 receipts." 




GRAND OPERA THE PRESENT SEASON. 

VjpS we had foreseen and prophesied, Col. 
Mapleson. who was to be slaughtered by 
Abbevand the Metropolitan management, 
has the field of Grand Opera all to him- 
self. He has on gaged a first-class com- 
pany and will doubtless have a successful 
season. The Metropolitan is to have a 
on of German opera, under the man- 
agement of Dr. Damrosch. What a pity it is that 
Dr. Damrosch has not as much business sense as 
musical knowledge. The venture is bound to be a 
miserable failure. We are not discussing the 
merits ordemerits of German Opera— but one thing 
is quite certain the American people will have 
none of it and the Germans, economical in every- 
thing, are especially so in the matter of expense ior 
operatic performances. Materna and Lehmann 
will hardly be serious counter-attractions to Patti 
and Nevada, Brandt to Scalchl and so on down the 
list. If a provincial tour is dependent upon* sue- 
in New York, St. Louis will never hear Dr. 
Damrosch's troupe. Mapleson, who knows more 
about managing opera in a minute than Dr. Dam- 
h will ever learn, writes: 
"1 hear the Metropolitan is going to try German 
opera, with Dr. Damrosch. I wish them luck. 
tried Wagner at Her Majesty's, under the great 
composer's personal supervision. I had the best 
of singers, and the scenery, dresses, armor, prop- 
erties and steam engines wen- loaned me from 
Munich, by command of the King of Bavaria. My 
loss on the six weeks' season— one-half of the total 
loss— was about $30,000." Of course. Dr.Damrosch 
has nor that amount of money to lose, but it is 
said that he is backed by a wealthy lover of German 
music, and has also a promise of help from some 
of the stockholders of the Metropolitan, as indi- 
viduals. As a body it is unlikely that they will 
more than let Dr. "Damrosch have the house on 
favorable terms. 

THE POWER OF SCOTCH MUSIC. 




HE following instance shows that Scotch 
music will make a Scotchman do anything 
when out of his country. A gentleman, 
who was a ficst-rate performer ot Scotch 
music on the 'violin, spent a winter in 
fcer, and of course, soon became ac- 
quainted with the musical dilettanti of the 
place. Dining one day with a professor. 
mversation turned upon Scotch music, and a 
strong argument arose as to its bearing competition 
with foreign music— the Scotchman, whom we shall 
for the present designate the Fiddler. insisted that, 
when properly played, nothing could excel it ; the 
Professor on the other hand, insisted that it was 
only fit for the barnyard. 

"I'll tell vou what," says the Fiddler, " I'll lay 
you a bet of five pounds that if a party of Scotch- 




being gone through with to the letter. 'That is the 
only instance, 1 said Mr. Brooks, 'that I knowol 

where a play was performed mainly to one person 
and one act to nobody at all.' 



capable of that, I will not only pay the five 

pounds with pleasure, but will be convinced that 

it is the most enlivening, pathetic and best music 

in the world." 

The difficulty arose as to getting an opportunity 

for the trial ; but being informed that a number of 
young Scotchmen were, to dine at a certain hotel on 

iniversary of Burns' birthday, it wai 
to pay them a visit. It was considered a capital 
1 1 unity by Fi idler, for these young men, being 
principally raw-boned, overgrown Scotch lads, who 
had recently left their own country to carry tea in 
the neighborhood, were tl ones upon whom 

he Was sure to make a hit. 
All being arranged, and the utmost secrecy being 
d upon, the eventful day was anxiously looked 
for. At length it came, and" the Fiddler and Pro- 
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fessor, by an introduction to one of the party got an 
invitation to the dinner. There were twelve alto- 
gether sat down, and a right merry party they 
became, for the whiskey toddy was not spared when 
the memory of any of S. ,ds was propo 

The Fiddler was not long in perceiving that he bad 
got among a right musici id he waited pa- 

tiently till they were in that happy state when 
they were lit for anything. At Length be pave the 
Professor a wink, who al that his 

friend should favor them with a Scotch tune on the 
violin. 

1 lapital, capital !" cried the w hole party. 

The violin was brought, and allwerein breathless 
anxiety. The Fiddler chose for his first tune. "H< 
a Health to Them that's Awa," and played it in the 
most solemn and pathetic manner. 

" That's a wofif tune." said agreat, big rawboned 
youth to his next neighbor. 

'• It is that, Sandy. There's miekle in that tune, 
mon. It reminds me o' ane that's -an.-." Jamie at 
the same time giving a deep sigh and drawing his 
hand over his long gaunt face to hide the tears 
which were trickling down bis cheeks. 

The Fiddler with his keen eve soon perceived 
that before he got through the second part of the 
tune he would have them all in the same mood. 

He therefore threw his whole soul into the in- 

ment, played the tune as he had never done before ; 
and as the last fourbarsof the tunediedaway like a 
distant echo, there was not a dry i the 

company. " Now is the time,'' thought the Fid- 
dler; and without stopping a moment ne struck up 
in a bold, vigorous style, " Willie i'.rew'd a Peck o' 
-Maut." In went the handkerchiefs, away went 
the tears. 

"Chorus!" cried the Fiddler, and in an instant 
all struck up— 

we are nae fou, we're aae thatfou, 
Bat just u dapple i:> oui 
The cork may craw, the day may daw' 
But aye we'll taste th< 

The song ended, up struck the Fiddler m h 
Btyle the reel of "Jenny, dang the Weaver." 

" Scotland forever! "criedJamie, and inan instant 
tahles, chairs and glasses were scattered in all di- 
rections, the whole party dancing and jumping like 
madmen. 

Out ran the affrighted I r— for he did nol 

know what miidit come next— upcanie the landlady 
with her terrified train of inmates. But none 
durst enter the room, the hurrahs and ihumpsupon 
the floor being b< s; and it was only upon 

the entry a' , who had justarrived 

and who cried to the Fiddler 
that order was restored. 

!t isneedle y that the Professor paid his 

riully, and was fully convinced of theeffecl 
Of Scotch music ... perly played, and thai the 

landlady took care that the Fiddler never came in- 
to her house again for Bums' anniversary dinner. 

Sc m. 





A STA GE S ULTAN. 

OME amusing stories are told of the strat- 
£ e#y resorted t.» by the underpaid 

get a good meal now and then. The thea- 
^ 9 tr '' ftain French provincial town 

□ the very depths of impecuni- 
* osity, its company unpaid, and nigh upon 
starvation— all save the- manager himselJ 
tfhose versatile manner and ready wit en- 
abled him to obtain credit and fare well, One niehl 

however, a clever utility man managed to Ret a" 
PWV* 1 £*?P e ?" 0llt of him i and to eat it on theetage 
itself. I he piece being represented was Voltaier's 

Bajazet. There is a speech in i t w I . . n in ,l 

\ mer expresses m high-flown languague his utmost 
attachment to Bajazet, and offers to sacrifice for- 
tune and life to his person. Greatwas the astonish- 
ment and amusemenl of the audience.on he; 
from the hps of tin- bejeweled and glittering Sultan 
—personated by the utility man— the fbllowinetag 
addressed to the Grand Vizier, played by the 
manager— "Are you indeed 
Evidently taken aback, the Vizier responded, 

l.ismillah on my head he it if I show it 
>•> r,,ce.) What the deuce do you mean by this 
trash? Get on -with the part." The Sultan not 
taking the least notice of the whisper, continu 

Well then, most faithful servant and friend I'M 
you! Send forth to the nearest cookshop for 
jous won!, of fried potatoes, for .Allah is good 
and knows that I have had no dinner and' 

by the Prophet, j am hungry." The R ndi< 
roared, and would not allow the piece to pro* 
until tin- tricky manager had procured from a .dose 
adjoining restaurant a recherche dinner, wii 
forced the willing and famished Sultan toe 
i heir eyes. 



"Lucia di Lammermoor,"— (Fantasia), Jean Paul. 
is undoubtedly the host fantasia for ama- 
teurs published. Liszt, Prudent, and others have 
written some excellent concert fantasias upon airs 
From this popular opera, but their technical diffi- 
culties place them beyond the reach of any but 
professional pianists. The difficulties presented 
by this composition, on the contrary, are only such 
d amateurs can readily master, and yet it 
is hardly second to those we have mentioned in 
effect iveness. 

'• Rustling Leaves," — (Valse caprice.) 

Emmy Shaeffer-h 
As a uaht de-salon this has all the elegance of the 
beBt work of Wollenhaup bnlhoff. We can 

imend it to our readers as worthy of being 
Studied in private and played in puhlie. 

" Heatheb Rose," 

This is not a new composition. 1 1 is well know o 
music teachers as an elegant, easy teach - 
piece. We invite comparison by all competent 
judges, I of this edition with all others, 

wherever published, as we know that its superior- 
ity in phrasing, fingering, etc., will be universally 
eonceded. This is one of the numbers of "Kun- 
keFs Royal Edition" of piano works. 

"—(Fantasia) (Duel I Carl Sidus. 

It is with Sidus' easy duets as with babies, the 
last always are the finest and host. Sidus' ar- 
rangements are all famous for being remarkably 
well adapted to teaching purposes— pleasing alike 
..cher and pupil. 

UlCE,"— /. 

A reprint of a popular English son-. It appears 

here for the first tune with German as well as 
English, French ami Italian text. " Wellington 
Guernsey," the author of the words, is the same 
fellow Who, not many months ago, puhlishedin an 
English paper one of Bayard Ta\ 1 t known 

ios as his- own. We have no doubt, however, 
that he wrote the text of this song. The accompa- 
niment has been revised and greatly improved. 

The above pieces of music cost in Bheel form: 
\ in Lamhermoob," (Fantasia) 

Jean Paul $ 60 

"Bustling Lk.w rs, caprice, 

Emmy Schaeffer-Klein GO 

" "' ^heb Rose," 

•uet-Fantasia Carl Sidus 

"Alice," Bong /. Asc/ . 



NEW MUSIC. 



Total value of music in t his number S2.5U 



IN PRESS. 

KUNKEL'S ROYAL EDITION, 

DR. HANS VON IUJLOW, 



L_A_ CHASSE, 

(DIE JACD.) 

JOSEF RHEINBERGER. 
PKIC:E J 40 CE2S"TS. 



Among the latest of cmr issues we wish to call the special 
attention of our readers to the pieces mentioned below. We 
will send any of these compositions to those of our subscribers 
who may wish to examine them t with the understanding that 
they may be returned in good order, If they are not suited to 
their taste or purpose. The names of the authors are a suffi- 
cient guarantee of the merit of the compositions, and it is a 
fact now so well known that the house of Kunkel Brothers is 
not only fastidious in the selection of the pieces it publishes, 
hut also issues the most carefully edited, fingered, phrased, 
and revised publications ever seen In America, that further 
notice of this fact is unnecessary. 



Kunkel's Royal Edition 

Of Duvernoy'h Ecole du MfiCANiSME Op. 120, in 
two books, each $1.00. 

JULIE RIVE- KING'S 

Great Edition of Liszt's Tannhauser March 
$1.50. 

This edition is the finest ever published. The 
annotations, ossias and phrasing, it contains will be 
a revelation to pianists who play this piece as pub- 
lished heretof 



INT Breezes." llice-K 
" Supplication." Rivi-King 



60 

60 



KUNKEL'S RCTYAL EDITION 



Of Standard Piano ('(impositions with revisions, explanatory 
text, ossias, and careful fingering (foreign fingering) by 
Dr. Hans Von Hiilow, I>r. Fran/. Liszt, Carl Klimt worth, 
Julie Hire-King, Theodor Kullak, Louis Kohler. Carl 
iteiuecke, Robert Goldbeek, Charles and Jacob Kunkel, 

ami o tliers. 

A Starry Nigh t Sidney Smith $ 7.5 

La Baladine ru. p,. Lysberg 38 

Warbling? a Ihinley Richard* 50 

Monastery Hells Lefcbure Wely 50 

Return of Spring Theodore Mailing 75 

SpinnerUed • • Wayncr-Liszt l 00 

Spinnerlied ..Wolff 75 

Helmweh (Longing for Home) Albert Jungmann ft 

Chant du Bergei m. de Colas 40 

L' Argentine Mazurka (Silver Thistle). ... Eugene Ketterer 75 
Bonnie Doon and Bonnie nundee (Fantasia) WUlit Pave 

Nocturne in D Hat (Bleeding Heart) . . Decider 00 

'J rand Galop de Concert g, Ketterer 75 



PREMIUMS 



KUNKEL'S MUSICAL REVIEW 



Every yearly subscriber to Ko i. REVIEW will, 

upon sending ten centa additional to prepay poal 

is a premium either 

Kunkel's Parlor Alhuin, Xo. I, 138 pages SI. OO 

— AND— 
Kunkel Bros. Album of Music, <>•! pages. .3-, 

Kunkel's Parlor Album. No. 3, 138 pages SI. 00 

- AND— 
Kunkel IJroa. Album of Musie. 84 pages .'.-> 

gi.ac 

Subscribers for six months receive either of the Kunkel 
Parlor Albums, No. 1 or 2. 
These Albums contain 152.00 worth of music in Sheet form 
Send for catalogues containing contents, and other pre- 
miums offered. 
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1. Qual in.cli. _ ta stel - la In cie . I<> s ^ - - ren 

2. DerJVaxser . Jul/ stioin.tr Dorh ruh . iff lug at - le WW/ 
1. Fhrschlaftuohl ihv Vog . leiniWie belt 9rich.tet dart ein Stein ; 



Tu schia.rio rnia 
Im Sch/u m me r faff 
Seiti Strahl J'avbt das 
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1. The birds sleep - ing Kent - ly, 

2. The night dew was fall - ing, 
1. Au loin tout sommeilmle, 



Sweet Ly- ra gleameth bright; Her rays tinge the 
Just as it fall - eth now, And all things slept 

Du Jour I ax. Ire sen -fuit, Phoe.be luU f rer m 




l bel . hi Tu »c.cen -di il mio sen 

2. M . lexl Uu bist pa die mir fehli. 

l.Hafd. lanb, So still ixfit nach undjern 



K gio . ja ne sen - to Dot- 

irh such 1 dirh am Tei . ehe, Irh 

Her Wind grus&t mich kl off end, Siiss 




I for - est, And all seems glad lo.night, 
2. gent . ly! Ah! Al - ice, where ait thou.' 

i. meil - le y Tout semble hen. reu*v la nuit t 




The winds sigh - ing by me 
I ve sought thee by lake - let, 
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1. Cool . ingmy fe.verd brow; The stream flows as ev . er, Yet Al- ice where art thou? One 

2. sought thee on the hill. And in the pleasant wildwood ; When winds blew cold and chill; Ive 
l. seul, tris.te, a.bat.tu, .Jesouffivet Je pleu.re, AJice, ou done es tuJ /. 




L. ver non mi ca - le Delmon.do i te _ sor 

2 such dirh auf Ev.den, leh blick rum Himrnel auf 
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1. year back (his e. ven } And thou wert by my side, 

2. sought thee in for. est, To heavn Im looking now; 

l. i\ elut - que soir, Ta rour ma d\t "je tai.me!" 
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1. thou wert by my side, 

2. heavn Im looking now. 
1. pees de nwi veviens t as.seoir, 



Vow. 
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thou would st love me; One 
mid the star-light, Ive 

toi q\u> Jai -me, Mon 
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X, year past 
2. sought thee 
1. roeuv est 



this 
in 
le 



e - ven 

for - est 
me. me; 



And thou wert by my side, 
To hea\ n I in looking now. 
f/f>. las! et cha.qtie soir 



Vow- 

Oh! 
Sen! 



.ing to 
there a . 
en ces 




1. va . . la d ; A - Ii - ce la mor. 

2. hit* y.utn Himmel, Al . ice, f'loh.stdn 
1. mich xu lie* ben, AI - ice f du schtvurst 



la mor. 
kin.anf. 
mirk sen. 




y \ love me, Al - ice, what- - eer might 

2. mid the starlight, Al - ice, f know 

i Hen**- seal a pre . sent Je Hens 



he - tide, 
art thou. 
m'asseoir. 




La fleur se<t fanee, 

Mai^ cesf jumju\'iu print emp^ 
Depuis une annee 

Ma rose !♦' Amends. 

IVrestfs ta« liee , 
Ion chain mewe s«>< t u 

Partout ie -t'ai therthe*e, 

Aliir ou domes tuf 
Fautil que mes yeiiXj 

Des nuitd percent Jes voiles! 
Fautii te rherrher aux tieuxf 

-\h. viensluis sans \oiles, 
Paruri tant d'etoiles 

Tu brilles dans les cjnix. 
o dome e*toiIe o doiu e ftoile 

Tu lui> aux tielix 
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Oh! me fortunato 

Piu rh'altrinol sa 
A mart riamato 

TaJ grazia e belta 
Te tluesi al ritono 

\M prnno mat f in 
Te duesi del giorno 

Al nuovo declin. 
Aver die mi tate 

Del mondo i tesor 
Del mondo i tesor 

A ver clie mi cale 
A\erche mi tale 

Del mondo i tesor fa 
Un regno non vale d'Alitt 

L'ainor I' amor 
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$35.25 Worth of Music for 
42.55 Worth of Music for 



t*=a 



$2.00 
2.00 



The publishers have on hand a limited number of complete sets of 
'KUNKEL'S MUSICAL REVIEW," for the years 1882 and 1S83, which they will forward 
for the regular subscription price of $2.00 each. 

N« B.— Sets will under no circumstances be broken. 

We give below the complete list of the music contained in each volume. 



VOLUME V, 1882. 

PIANO SOLOS— 1882. 

Beads of Champagne— Polka F. Schuelz 60 

Reverie Nocturne R. Goldbeck 50 

Heather Bells Polka /. Kunkel 75 

Rink Waltz C. Sidus 35 

Content Jean Paul 35 

Valse Caprice (Daisies on the Meadow) — 

Jean Paul 75 

Charming Waltz— Waldteufel C. Sidus 33 

La Sonnambula— Fantasia Jean Paul 60 

The Spanish Students -Caprice. ...R. Goldbeck 50 

Spri ng Dawn — Polka Capri e Schaqffer-Klein 60 

Study No. 1 ( Etudes de la Velocity V. '. < 'zerny 25 

Warblings at Eve /-.'. Richards 50 

Wood bird Polk a Schaeff t r-KU in 50 

On Blooming Meadows (Riv6-King). .. (7. Sidus 35 

Shepherds Return— March JeanPaul 60 

Study No. 2, Etudes de La Velocity.. - A '. Czerny 25 

Chant du Berger if. de Colas 40 

Lucrezia Borgia — Fantasia Jean Paul 60 

Merry Sleigh Bells— Galop C. Sidus 35 

Joys of Spring—Waltz C. Sidus 35 

Study No. 3— Etudes de la Velocity... C. Czerny 25 

.Memory's Dream — Fantasia I. P. A halt 60 

•Study No. 4— Etudes de la Velocity.. .C. Czerny 25 

Vita— Valse Dr. E. Voerster 50 

Study No. 1 , Book II — Etudes de la 

Velocite C. Czerny 25 

Awakeniugof Spring— Polka. ..J. J. Voellmecke 60 

To Victory— Quickstep V. Lebrun 50 

La Varsovienne R. Goldbeck 50 

Bright Eyes — Rondo C. Sidus 35 

Study No. 2, Book 2— Etudes de la 

Velocite C. Czerny 25 

Bonnie Doon and Bonnie Dundee — 

Fantasia Willie Pape 75 

Study No. 7, Book 2— Etudes de la 

Velocite" C. Czerny 25 

Awakening of A ngels — Reverie /.. Ot &tt rty 50 

Sounds from Paradise — Reverie. .. . C. A uchester 50 

Mardi Gras— Quickstep W. II. Greene 50 



Total Piano Solos $16 05 

SONGS— 1882. 

Let me Dream Again A. Sullivan 35 

Thank me not It. Franz 25 

wert thou but my own, love F. Kuecken 25 

Away now Joyful Riding F. Kuecken 25 

It was a Dream F. W. Cowen 35 

The Image of the Rose G. Reichardt 35 

Come, Dearest Fisher Maiden G. Meyerbeer 35 

Peace, Peace to him that's gone. . . . F. W. Wolff 35 

My Little Darlin g i.C. Gomez 35 

When wo two parted F. W. Wolff 25 

Those Evening Bells F. W. Wolff 35 

My Love A nnie G.B. Selby 35 

Forever and Forever F. P. Tosti 36 

The Lake is Still— Barcarole T. M. North 35 

Then You'll Remember me II. W. Balfe 35 

Wedding Bells 1. 1. Jin, del 35 

Embarrassment Franz A bt 35 

Know'st thou a heart T. Artes 

Kathleen Mavourneen F. W, N. Crouch 35 

Come agam, days of bliss G. Schleiffarth 35 

March Violets W. Taubert 40 

1 Cannot say Good-bye I. J. Roeckel 35 

Loves Rejoicing-Waltz Quar'tte.-Zfr.-E 1 . Voerster 75 

I love but thee 1 ngust Waldauer 35 

Why the Cows came late ...J* M.Jones 35 

Chickadee .E.R. Kroeger 40 

Hark ! Hark ! the Lark— Serenade. . F. Schubert 35 

Through the Leaves— Serenade F. Schubert 35 



Total Songs $9 90 



PIANO DUETS— 1882. 

Philomel Polka C. Kun h I 

The First Ride C. Sidus 

Huzza Hurrah— Galop II. Wallenhaupt 

Concert Polka— Bilse 0. Melnotte 

May Galop C.T.Si 

ZetaPhi March /. L.Bickoh 

Skylark Polka Chas. D 

Visitation Convent Bells /. Kunkel 

Norma— Fantasia lean Paul 

The Flirt— Polka Caprice. .Jean 

Waco Waltz c. T. & 

Shooting Meteor Galop Jean Paul 



75 
60 
80 
75 
60 
60 
00 
60 
00 
00 
60 
00 



Total Duds 



Grand Total for Vol. 5.. ..$35.25 



VOLUME VI, 1883. 



PIANO SOLOS-1883. 

The Zephyr and the Brook J. Kunkel 

Child's PrattU — Rondo C. Sidus 

On the Wings of Song — Waltz K. Schuetz 

The Military— March R. Goldh ck 

Allegro from First Symphony (SidusJ Bet tl 

The Child's Dream Schaeffi r- Klein 

Study .No. 1, op. 176. J. B.Dur 

Study, op. 5 ..... 1\. Sdi irnl hi 

Studv ........ M. Clemenli 

The lluguenots — Fantasia Jean Paul 

Finale from B flat Symphony (Sidus) . .Haydn 

Studies 3" 

lleimweh A.Jungmann 

Study, No. 1 J, B.Cramer 

S t ad v—Taren tella S. Seller 

Stud V M. Clement! 

Satellite— Polka de Concert /. C. Allen, Jr. 

Menuet Celebre, from Symphony in E flat, 

(Sidus) Mozait 

Dance around the Christmas Tree— 

Schaeffer-KU in 

Study II- Bertini 

Study, No. 1, op. 120 J . B. Duvernoy 

Study F. Kiel 

01dHundred(Paraphrase de Concert) Hire- Ki ng 

Fille du Regiment — Fantasia C. Sidus 

Scherzo from Symphony in A minor— 

(Sidus) . . . .* Mendelssohn 

Studv No. 2, op. 120 J. B. Duvernoy 

Studies Nos. 1 and 2, op. 65 A. Loesclihorn 

Studv No. 3, Book 2, Etudes de la 

Velocite C. Czerny 

Novellette No. 10 Schumann 

Vivace, from 7th Symphony (Sidus).. Beeth 

II Trovatore— Fantasia C. Sidus 

Study No. 3 and 4, op. 65 1 . Loeschhorn 

Studv No. 4, op. 120. f.B.Duvernoy 

Studv No. 5, op. 65 1- Loeschhorn 

Marche des Adelphiennes T. T. < 

Lucia di Lammermoor — Fantasia C. Sidus 

Andante from Surpise Symphony— 

(Sidus) Haydn 

Study No. 3, op. 120 /. B. Duvi 

Two "Studies from op. 65 1 . Loesch 

Hand in Hand— Polka Caprice Rice-king 

Allegro from Symphony in E flat— 

(Sidus) ....* Mot 

Merry War— Fantasia C. 6i 

Studv No. 6, op. 120 /. B. Duvernoy 

Study No. 7, op. 120 /. B. Duvernoy 

Studv No. 8, op. 120 T. B. !>»<■ 

Allegro Moderato from unfinished Symphony 

in B minor (Sidus) , Schubert 

Heavenly Voices— Nocturne E, A . Becker 



75 
35 

1 00 
50 
3d 
35 
25 
25 
25 
60 
35 
25 
35 
25 
25 
25 

1 00 

35 

35 
25 
25 
25 
1 00 
35 

35 
25 

25 

25 
35 
35 
35 

25 

25 
75 
35 

35 

25 
25 

75 

35 
25 

25 
25 

35 

50 



PIANO SOLOS— 1883. 

Study No. 9, op. 120 J. B. Duvernoy 25 

Fra Diafblo— Fantasia C. Sidus 35 

Les Fees— Mazurka R. Treachery 60 

Study No. 10, op. 120 /. B. Duvernoy 25 

Faust— Fan tasia C. Sidus 35 

Scherzo from 6th Symphony (Sidus) ..Beethoven 35 

Forget me not— Nocturne, op. 15... . F. Chopin 50 

Stella Grand Waltz G. Satier 1 00 

Study No. 11, op. 120 /. B. Duvernoy 25 

Study No. 12, op. 120 ./. B. Duvernoy 25 

I Puritani— Fantasia C. Sidus 35 

Andante from 5th Symphony (Sidus) Beethoven 35 

Fluttering Butterflies— Caprice. . II. A . A smut h 50 
Scherzo from Reformation Symphony — 

(Sidus). Mendelssohn 35 

Bohemian Girl — Fantasia C. Sidus 35 

Starlight— Polka-Mazurka /. C. Wetzel 35 

Study No. 13, op. 120 /. II. Duvernoy 25 

Study No. 14, op. 120 /. B. Duvernoy 25 

Water Sprites— Polka Caprice. ...... < '. Kunkel 60 

Supplication Rive-King 60 

Christmas Chimes Schatffer-Klrin 35 

Wm. Tell— Fantasia... C. Sidus 35 

Spinnerlied II. Litolff 75 

Leonora March, froinLeonoraSvmphonv — 

(Sidus) ' '...Raff 35 

Will o' the Wisp (Impromptu) F. Chopm 75 

Home, Sweet Home — Variations. .K. II. Green 50 

Pansy Waltz M. UcCabe 35 

Lilian Polka. . C. Sidus 35 

Studv No. 15, op. 120 J. B. Dure moii 25 

Rigoletto — Fantasia C. Sidus 35 

Total Piano Solos $30 60 

SONGS— 1883. 

God is a Spirit— Sacredy W. S. Bennett 35 

'Tis 1 alone can Tell.....' C. Riegg 35 

Thy Name— Ballad 1 . G. Robyn 40 

1 cannot sing the oldsongs Claribel 35 

Rose of Love — Serenade . . F. P. Tamburello 50 

We meet above L. Liebe 35 

More C. Kunkel 50 

My Lady Sleeps K. R. Kroeger 60 

The Pauper's Lament G.B. Jones 35 

Some Day M. Welling* 

Credimi ( BelieveMe) — Romanza .C. R.Marenco 35 

When I breathe thy name P.JBenrion 35 

The Stolen Kiss .... .. M.I.Epstein 35 

Sleep then, my child I. D. Foulon 35 

I di una ken tlie reason why. 1. D. Foulon 35 

So much between us E. R. Kroeger 60 

The Penitent's Prayer (Sacred) G. Kunkel 35 

You See Mamma F. P. Tosti 35 

Yes or No ?— Grand Waltz C Kunkel 1 00 

Moorish Serenade E. R. Kroeger 50 

Love's Morning Message Franz A bt 35 

Come to the Dance P. Henrion 35 

The Bridge Lady Carew 35 

Three Fishers C. Kunkel 35 

Tick, Tack, Cuckoo, Tick, Tack !.... C. Kunkel 50 

Love calls my soul Dr. E. Voerster 50 

Total Songs $10 95 

PIANO DUET— 1883. 

Danse Caracte'ristique, No. 1 E, R. Kroeger 1 00 

Grand Total for Vol. (i... .$£%.&& 
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LATEST COMPOSITIONS 
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E. R. KROEGER. 



PIANO SOLOS. 



8 75 
89 

50 
I 00 



BRILLANTE, In A flat major .. 

MARSCH— HUMOR] 
ZWE1 aLBUMBLAl 
MY ID 
POLK \ QRACIRD8E 

cated to Miss .1 oeger. 

THE RIVULET 

Dedicated to Mmo Julie Rive-King. 

PIANO DUETS. 

MARSCH-HUMORESEE .... 

POLKA G 

MARCH 

: !o Mr. i\ x. Ba: 
I)A \ B, in C major, No 1 00 



SONGS. 






M V I , A 1 1 ■ 

DedJ Vard. 

CHICKAD1 I 
SO M ( < I 

Dedicated to Mrs, Innie Norton-He 
BOO 

Dedicated to Mr, 1 

St. Sou**: KUNKEL BROS., 2uMi*h*%* 
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E. R. KEOECEIl'S 

PIANO WORKS. 
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Vuu a Delphi a, November I, '■ 

lil.l 1 < -K KONKBL'fl MOSIGAL RKVI1 WI 

The season has opened wiiii rather «i>o«l audiences at our an- 
ferent places of amusement At the Walnut street Tin 
l Mills Opera Company clo w« h 

Strauss - " A Night in Yen 

tin's Company gave "Btorm Beaten" for one week, while B 
ton holds thi : hia week. 

\i Haverly's Theatre " Falka" closed lastSaturday evening, 
after several weeks of a successful run. Tins week "The 
Queen's Lace Hand kerchiei ■ ■■ every evening. 

en playing at the Chestnut Street Opera 11 
tor the lasl two t the past week she appeared In her 

play. "Mamzelle Nitouehe/ 1 and achieved anotbei 

M nightly. 
a Charhonniere ' lias been given at the Chestnut 31 
Theatre for the last two weeka 
Qrau's French Opera Company played last week at the arcn 
Theo appearing nightly; while 
" Bunch of Keys'* is keeping the audience in mars ol 

of. Cromwell began a series of art entertainments at the 
a House, consisting 01 fine photographic 
vi.-ws, Illustrative of tours over the world 

The first of the seventh series of promenade ooncerts b 

Germania Orchestra took place two days ago at the ' Academj 

of Pirn a connection with the opening of the Fifty-ntth 

Minimi Exhibition . 

One of the Dime Museums which I mentioneG last month 

ef. Cause— no audi- : 
M,- Jar via announces ins twenty-first season of ' lassical 
Chamber 1 oncerts, at the Academy of Pine Arte, Messrs. Stoll, 
Schmitz, Kenning aad Mux Heinrlch assisting Among the 
works on ( mme we find a trio by Sterndale Bennett, 

a qu • Brahma aquartette by Katr, and Chopin s So- 

oata for piano and violincello. 

Bymphony concerts, by Theodore 'I b tiestra»wilJ 

be given at thi ay of Music on the following di 

emher Bth. January -ith, February 21st, March 7th and 
ind Annl 25th. T. J. Mkri 

BOSTON. 



GEORGE SWEET, 

PUPIL OF VIANESI IN SINGING, 

and of SALVINI IN ACTING. 

Teacher 1 of Vocal and Mu^ico-Dramatic \A 

Studio and Residence, 45 Cass Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

Refers, by permission, to KUNKEL S MUSICAL REVIEW 
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Musical Herald. 

A 32-PACE MONTHLY. 

Including 8 pages ol choice Hi ">ted to the ad 

vancemeni of Music in all tments, it.- editorials, by 

the large corps oi editora, Questions and Am news 

of New Music, ' and Domestic 

Motes, Musical Mention, Correspondence, itc., etc., make it 
indispensable to Teachers and Btudenta of Music 

Send Stamp tor sample Copy I HERALD CO., 

r'raiikhn Square, ttoaton 



ion. October -J l. 
B Mi-sicai l:i \ IEW 

rhi Bostonlan is now studying op symphonies and 

cal music generally) with a view to 

of symphony concerts which have just begun 
to say that the symphony La no longer merely a fashion 
with us; it is n 1 and almost Is able to 

.111 Beethoven's intentions in this and that 

work, and irehend the fact that Schumann had 

nan him. The lower .lasses even understand 

oratorio, and boot-blacks light over the proper temvo ol 

■ 1 shine." 80 Boston becomes the American Leipsle, 

and Cincinnati turns drearily back to pork, feeling thai 

r wrest the crown from Buch a rival. 

I have had I he pleasure Of some extended talks with the 

new conductor Who leads the orchestra this year. It Is wm 

(ke, the famous director will» Richter in the Vienna 

Opera Sou koftder Jfw [of which he Is 

an honorary member) and other musical organizations In 

tria. He was a friend of several of my friends, Including 

Mnes Mat -idi, and that at om 1 

Into his good graces, and he unfolded to me many 
of his plans. His orchestra will be a strong one sin. 

Importapt accessions to the Btrlngs which now 
number 11 Brat violins. 14 second violins, 10 violas, 8 cell! and 
Lrabaaaes. lie places his orchestra somewhat differently 
the manner of M p. Henschel, who divided his violas and 
colli, and brought his contrabasses dangerously near to the 
frontofth* Bpreads out hia nrst violinsat 

his left, back of them hiscelli. His aeCOnd Violins are at the 

right, and hack of them the violas. The wood-wind is , 
chestra with the brasses In an unbroken 

id 1 hem, with the trombones and timpani on the left, and 
back of all, in a row, Stand the contrabasses. The arrfl 
I is a good one, and the tones seem very evenly balan 
Dhe BOUnd Of the Orchestra in Music Hall is better since the 

organ is away, but the place looks much more unaightiy . Mr. 
. me aboul his Intended programmes, lie 
will ii reform In giving the symphony at the clo 

each programme when possible, as he believes that the lm- 

eat master work should not be spoilt by fol 
ing it with Lighter music. With such symphonies as have not 
a brilliant close, to lit them to finish a programme, he will 
on and place them In the center of the pro- 

me. Dnder this last head will 
Symphony N 

Mr Gericke made a call at the New England Conservatory 
oi Music during the flrsl week of hia stay tn boston, and then 
and there mado hia Aral American speech, He went thro 
ore, the teaching looms, the organ-pra< 
luasiuiu, the library, the museum, and 
departments of the con lervatory, and was, as he expressed it 

— •'dumbfounded." lie had Ql la! in 

.-litnllon in the world, and least of all, expected to find it in 
\ mi. hour for dinner having struck, Ml 

died upon to come Into the dining-room and pai ' 
irhicl intly did. After the meal fie was presented to 

tudents ■■ the Conservatory, and then 

them a bi it was very much to the point, foi 

h was not yd ready tO noei a heavy inn on 11 

see them all, and hopi 

mphony concerts. That was all, but De 
aself could nol have gained more apple 
ioo mi the Conservatory students attend the symphony 



THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 

—OF— 

Music, Elocution and Languages, 

281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 

The only School that makes the Piano a specialty. 
All branches of M ut by eminent Professors, in 

private, or in classes of four pupils. 
Elocution. Painting Of all kinds, and the Languages, ancient 

d taught. 

Circulars sent on request, mentioning this Rkview 
Fall term commences Sept Bth, 1884. 



BOLLMAN BROS., 

Solo Agents for the Celebrate! 
KNABE PIANOS, and the 

Favorite DECKER & SON PIANOS, 
and the PACKARD ORCHESTRAL ORGANS. 

110-1 St L106 Olive street, 

ST. LOUIS, - MO. 



O0-TUNING AND RhPAIRING A SPECI ALTY.-«a 



HENRY KILCEIM, 
Church Organ Builder, 

No. 1706 Market Street, St. Louis. 



Tuning and Repairing promptly attended to. 

Organs from tops usually on hand. 



* 



ESTABLISHED ISSO. 

B. ShoningerOrganComp'y, 

MAXDFACI v<vi 

Organs & Upright Piano -Fops. 



Factory Nos. 97 to 121 Chestnut St., 

NEW HAVEN, - - - CONN. 
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Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS. 



J. A. KIESELHORST, 

General Manager for St. Louis, 

1111 Olive treet. 



F\ DE DONATO <5c CO. 

Importers and Wholesale Dealers in 




Olive Street, 



ST. LOUfS, MO. 



ADYIGE TO SIZbT-GKEIE^S, 

BY A SINGER. 

This little book is worth many times its cost to every teacher 
and student of music. It is designed for a pocket companion, 
to be referred to daily, and as such will prove almost invalua- 
ble. It may be obtained of book and music dealers generally 
Price, flexible cloth. 75c. Sent by mail. E. TOUKJEE. 

Music Hall, Boston. 

Albany Dancing Academy. 

EUTERPE HALL, 

The finest dancing hall in America, spring floor, electric lights, et3. 
Jefferson Ave. and Walnut Street, 

PARK THEATRE HALL, 
Cor. Second Carondelet and Lafayette Avenue?. 




HOURS FOR LESSONS AT 

EUTERPE HALL, 

Tuesday and Friday afternoons for Children, 3 to 6. 

Tuesday and Friday evenings for Ladies and Gents, 7 to 10. 

Reception Every Wednesday Evening. 

At PARK THEATRE HALL. 

Monday and Thu moons, for Children, Sto 

Monday and Thursday evenings, Ladies and Gents. 7 to 10. 
TERMS— IN ADVANCE. — Twenty-four Lessons 

Halls can be engaged for Parties, Balls, &c, by applying to 

A. E. <;OTTS( HALK, I'- "• WOOD, 

Secretary. Manager. 



Last Saturday the symphony concerts began with the •fol- 
lowing programme : 

Overture. (Leonore, No. S) Beethoven 

Concerto for Violin in A minor— Allegro non troppo— Adiago— 

Allegro con fucco Vieuxtemps 

M. Licb ten berg 
Prelude. Adante and Gavotte. Arranged for string by 

Bachru-h loh.SH, 

(First time.) 
Symphony in D minor. Allegro— Adante— Scherzo— Finale 

.... Bob. Volkmann 

(First time.) 

From the very first, Mr. Gericke showed that he held the 
orchestra firmly in hand, and hie beat was broad, mho, and in- 
telligible. In the Bach numbers the orchestra showed admlrt 
ably, and gave the varied tempiin perfect unity. The violinis- 
woii a triumph, for he gave thu Intricacies of Vieuxtemps' 
work with the u1 e, and his tone was throughout full 

and noble. The Symphony was also given in a blau 
mu , mi e slip in the Scherzo. It is the li 

yoRmann* s works, certainly much liner than the Symphony 
in B Hat. it has some strong thematic treatment 

so motij in the first movement, and this is continued to 
the very cadence. It recalls Beethoven's treatment of a 
similar short figure — " The knocking of fate at the door" — 
1,1 i th j e . nlth Symphony. The second movement is very 
melodious, but candor compels me to say that the last two 
movements are not as strong as the iirst two. In this ease the 
tail does not wag the dog. The Symphony co re only 

at the beginning of a vast musical season here. The French 
opera have had a successful season here, but as none of them 
(although charming actors) from Theo down had even the 
suspicion of a voice, they are not to be classed in the musical 
category, and therefore need no description by us. 

NEW YORK. 

nrwAY Hall. Ni;w York, October 31st, 1884 
Emtor Kunkrl's Musical Review: 

May I ask yon to note in your paper that the interest in the 

M. T. X. Association is rapidly "rowing as evinced by the 
membership list which is already much larger thai 
before. Also, we have had great success here in the I 
getting signatures to the petition for International Copyright, 
nearly all the music publishers as well is haviug 

affixed their names, Ditson, Pond, Sohuberth, Prufer, Sehmitt, 
Martens Bros., Russell Bros.. Bigelow & Main, and hosts of 
smaller men L do not know how you are disposed toward it. 
but trust the movement lias als< -operation 

Yours truly, CD. 

VIENNA. 



Vienna, October 17th, 1884. 
Editor Kdnkel's Musical Review: 

The beautiful summer is mist, a cold wind blows the dismal 
rain against the window, we are again driven into the house. 
Nothing is more suitable than such weather to dispose one to 
thoughtfulness and self-examination, that is to say to the 
examination of what we have already accomplished in the 
world and what we yet wish to accomplish. If one is practic- 
ing music, musical theory and composition, he can, if he 
will, very easily satisfy himself of his ability. Let us suppose 
that he has gone through the harder forms" of composition to 
the fugne and is well acquainted with all its rules, he need 
only to take the theme of one of Bach's fugues, throw aside 
the original and work out the said theme according to all the 
rules of the art, and when the work is completed compare ins 
work with Bach's composition, to satisfy himself (if he be not 
chronically given to overrating himself) both of the geniality 
and greatness of a Bach and of his own nothingness. Still, 1 
would not recommend this process to ninety-nine per cent, of 
our American composers, for it might drive certain publishers 
into bankruptcy, and music printers also pray for their daily- 
bread ; therefore let us rather go on as we have been doing, 
that is to say let us try to give an incorrect musical setting to 
very mediocre poetry, or remain within the phrase of four or 
eight bars in two-quarter and three-quarter time. Then, per- 
haps, we may reap both money and honor, even though it may 
not be in the same measure as is just now the case here. 
Vienna has been quite beside itself for several days. Johann 
Strauss has been for three days celebrating his jubilee, after 
forty years of conducting and composing. The presentations 
of flowers ami ovations from near and far have no end at his 
home; and at the Theater an dcr Wicn where the festival per- 
formances, which are in part conducted by the feted 
"jubilator" himself, have been taking place, the rejoicing, 
calls and recalls are ceaseless; gigantic floral offerings are 
presented upon the stage to the beneficiary, and even some 
American ladies who are stopping at the Hotel Metropole sur- 
prised the composer, who is appreciated also in America, with 
a tasteful present of flowers, it seemed to me last night that 
even the musicians in the orchestra had caught the enthusiasm 
of the audience and fiddled and blew as if they were receiving 
a month's salary ($1400) per evening. Leaving others out of 
the question, it is clear that such a man as Johann Strauss 
cannot be denied the meed of merit even by the greatest 
stickler for counterpoint. He who, like Johann Strauss, after 
having endured for twenty-live years all the petty annoyances 
of an orchestra conductor, still has retained such vigor and 
elasticity as to create such winning and joyful melodies, sur- 
passes ordinary mortals. In his operettas^ Strauss has dem- 
onstrated that he can succeed also in a higher style of com- 
position. The second act of "The Bat" will survive the 
composer and furnish enjoyment for our descendants, and so 
perhaps will his waltzes, only just now we have a little too 
much of them; our organ grinders have since several days 
playing nothing but D, F sharp, A A, etc., "On the 
Beautiful Blue Danube," and it is rather "too much of a good 
thing." 

Some things do not "go" so quickly. The talented young 
composer, K. Heuberger, could hear witness to that. Who 
how much longer his scores would have reposed in his 
writing desk. If his wife, like a good fairy, had not brought 
him a dowry Of 50,000 florins, with whose help the young man 
got the opportunity of bringing his works before the public '.' 
His compositions all bear the stamp of earnestness. The first 
number of a concert given by him in the Large hall of the 

some time ago was an overture to By 
Op, 16, which as a musical representation of a fratricide could 
only be pictured in gray and black, asyourreaders will readily 
understand. Ilerr Heuberger did it with great skill; be un- 
derstands orchestral effects. His compositions for solo and 
Chorus with piano and orchestral accompaniment please me 
still better. Some of his songs and choruses are really most 



P alace O rgans, 



The Best in the World. 

Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest silver 
Medals within three years; a record unequal* 
any other manufacturer of Reea Organs in the 
World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 

LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., 

WORCESTER, MASS. 



Square and Upright 
PIANO-FORTES. 



MANUFACTURED BY 




BARREIRAS' 

PIANO WAREROOMS, 

N. E. Cor. Eleventh A Olive Sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 



PIANOS and ORGANS (new and second-hand) 
Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. Pianos for Rent- 
to $7.00 per month. 



Beethoyen Conservatory, 

1603 Olive Street, 

-A- *W\A.Xj3D.A.Tr:E:E2-, ^Director. 

All branches oi . Iu*ic taught at this Institution, 
and every one represented by a r 

TEACHER AXD TKUi 
This Conservai ■•>/ keeps open all Summer for the 

accommo'latinti o pupils and such teache, 
perfect themselves during the Summer Term. 

Tuition an d $19 per quarter, either for 

instrumental or vocal lessons. Scholars nun 
at any time. The beginnings of their quarter com- 
mences with the first lesson ihey take. 

send for circulars 

!i«__ 



JAMES & HOLMST ROM 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

SQUARE, | ctX \l \N UPRIGHT 



233 & 235 East 21st Street, 
Bet. 2d cV :,d A\ i IfcTIETW "STOICS:. 



ALLEGRANDO. 



W. L. Hofer's Musical Game. 



A charming pastime and useful study combined. Tej 

find rests, keys, etc. Aids in study of music. Easily 
learned, if not for Bale by your music dealer, a game will be 
mailed on receipt of price, 50 cents. 

Add: "\V. L, HOFER, 

Manhattan, Kans 
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T. BAHNSEN, 



M \N: 



PIANOS 

2721 & 2723 Laclede Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Bahnsen's New Scale Pianos are unsur- 
passed. Call and see for yourself. 

Repairing a Bpecfalty. Tuning prompt- 
ly attended to. 



DECKER & SON, 

■ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 

XAWIOS. 

Sndorseri by ;|l > the Prominent Artists, Musicians, and 
Couch, and buperior workmanship. 

The Highest Stendar. alienee Attained 

and Maintained. 



loiiY AM) WAREROOM8. 

1550 Third Avenue, Cor. 87th Street, New York. 

ir iiaiii". 



MANTrFA<TDHY WD U'AHKKOOMSi 



883* 835"W. 80th Street, NEW VHP IT 

fc Between 8th and 9th Ares., 1NDYY IUniv. 

SEPARABLE UPRICHT8 A SPECIALTY 



NEW ENGLAND 

CONSEI^VATOI^Y. 

Tuition in music, Sl- r > i>er <inart<T. witli the ahlost teaol 

This ollateral advantages amounting tonne hundred 

and twenty-fire hours of musical Instruction in a single <pmr- 
ter, which is twice as much as by any musical lnsti- 

ution in Europe. Students In the conservatory liave access 
to a library containing over 8.000 volumes on music English 
brand Bend for calendar. 

Music Hall, Boston. 



ROLLER SKATING! 

ROLLER SKATING! 



A.T- 



ROLLER SKATING RINK 

(NATATORIUM.) 
Nineteenth and Pine Streets. 

CAPT. W. PRICE, 

Bupt. 



entrancing. Doubtless the artistic slnginp of bo eminent e 

eras Hen Gtastav Walter contributed in ao small degree 

to this result. I wish that all our young American students 

in could, even once, hear so thoroughly schooleaa 

singer..! BOUga and ballads, f"r they woul.l then no longer 

ruin their voices In attempting Italian opi 
beyond their vocal powers and knowledge, butstrive to ace 
plfsh the possible', to find and bring out the beauties ol the 
simple compositions that are within thescope Ol their natural 
ii. -rr Heuberger has a brilliant future before him >.sn 
If he onls remains true to himself. We wish him a 
Long life, longer than that of the genial painter, HansMakart, 
who was recently removed bo suddenly from the world of art. 

" Hans Makurt is'dend! " rang through all Vienna B tew I 

who knows how well this artist was loved 
can also understand how the public In general shared U 

by the news, ifashowy funeral could oner a 

for sueli u loss, this end would n SU5- 

ilUhed in this case We, in America, have no conception 

Of the pomp With Which BUCh a funeral is prepared I 

Neither my time nor graphic , nut my giving afuii 

iription of this event The public formed in ranks tnree 

four deep over a distance of sil least inn miles along the 

ta through which the funeral train passed, in the same 
streets the gas was lighted Ot 8 r. m. in all the street lamps, 
which wei ed with black. crape, an attention whlcii 

Irst Introduced nt the funeral of the great 
aird Wagner, in Baireuth Hans Makarfa b 
drawn bv i itiful black horses Then followed 1 

WagOUS heavily laden With flowers and Crowns; behind i 
lUl three hundred ton h bearers, then all Iheiu 

Vienna and then the Immense cortege oi the 

mourners. I took mv stand at the NatchmarM for theseeoiid 
lime to let the procession pass by. and it was here that a | 
thai dower woman exclaimed BW the flower II 

ten : ••Arh Gott If I only had all the money 
that those dowers coatl They musl have cost all oi 10,000 
florins" This recalled to my mind a similar conversation 

Which is said U) have oeem red here at the time Ol Bl 
funeral \i the funeral of our musical hero a detail ol mill 

HCCOmpanled the hearse As the train )>assed the \ 

ble woman who was stationed tlnre asked her 
m ral they were burying that day. 
wlnn the lad replied: '•That is the corpse of the general of 
, v. Beethoven." Your High Private, 

Chas. SCHIIXINi 
!' S —The next time, I'll tell you more about the winter's 
musical campaign 




MUSIC IN ST. LOUIS. 



TheSl Louis musical season has not yet opened During 

the first part of Octobei ttlon and I an 

ersofattraction, and as we writ. 24th) the ; Presi- 

dential election is uppermost in the minds of all. All local 
musl prlsea have, therefore, wisely postponed then 

lirst concerts until a later .bate. The first to open will be the 
Kankel Popular Concerts (second season) on November i..t ■ 
This will be the thirteenth concert on the thirteenth or tne 
month and the programme consists of thirteen pieces. 1 his is 
food for the imagination of the superstitious. The Men- 
delBsohn Quintette Club will give a series offourcoi 
Choral Society one of three or four, the Musical 1 nion one, 
probably, ofsix, the Philharmonic Quintette Club wiu prob- 
ably be heard again, so will the Henry Shaw UUSlcalSOCJ 

Mi Jos. Baler la organizing a series of half a dozen con© 

Mr . ale chorus that Wllldoubt 

lose ofthe season, the Hfi 

Club, Lately organized, may gi their own 

and so may three or four male quartettes ol which ht Lows 
can boast! Of course the German Utennerehore Will ft 

silent, and when to all yOU add the traveling troupes, trom 

"nigger minstrel M to grand opera. It Is easy to see that Bt 

bonis will not sutler for musical pabulum, even w hen tie 

ol the campaign band has becomes thing of the j 

We Savi DOthing Of the music of the Exposition lor the reason 
that amid l he chiller of machinery and the tramp of (feet to 
talk Of music, save that of a full bund, is absurd, light and 
shade are out of the question pp. must be read, as it was by 
Mr. O'Bourke In the story, "purty powerful" and everything 

[n proportion. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



GrBMfl FOB biTH.K siNor.i ibeth U. Emerson an<i 

Swayne. B 
This little book deservesa place In every household where 

there are young ehih'n n The words are well chosen and the 

dies to which they are set, even If they do no1 always 

have the merit of great originality, are excellently well 
purpose, being natural, tuneful, simp!- 
iflned within the ordinary range of a child a i 
This little work is a valuable addition to the song literatui 
young children. The songs are very tastefully illustrated and 
phy and general gel up of the hook is excellent. 

Chopin, from the German of LouU Bhleri by E 

/'. Tn Iba . ftfow I liar. 

[f we are not mistaken, it was Etosslniwho, rather cynically, 

said that modern mil Lefly valuable tor therhapsoatea 

dted Mr Eblert's monograph on Chopin is- a sort of 

philosophical rhapsody, it probably, contains as much truth 

as rhapsodiea usually do, but it contains nothing new so i 

in or his works are concerned. Hia estimate ol the man 

and Of his creations is a rehash of Liszf 8 " Life of Chopin," 

but Mr. Bhleri makes Chopin ths text or rather the pn I 
for the emission of two or three ideas of a philosophical nature 
whiei iund enough. Btlll, In our opinion, l 

how of profundity which it does no1 ppl 
frethnr's share in the work it is in the main 

done, though here and there one meets with forms of exj 

a deeide.i kthuii tn r ii , showing that the I 
latOI bSS been somewhat hampered hv her desire tO be faithful 
to the original The 0OS1 of the pamphlet Is hut a tn:i 

■ who may wish to read it for themselves need 
to address that amount to tbar, Hem way Hall, 



Kin of Sweden has. in his office as president of the 

Academy of Music in Stockholm, delivered musical lectures 

on different occasions, These have now been published In a 
volume, with the addition of some chorales composed by His 

; man translation Of the book Is In preparation. 




HKoehler.Presf. 



Scholer.Supr. 



Field, French Piano & OrganCo. 

General SoulWcslmi Igeii s for the 
UKTRIVALLED 

CHICKERING PIANOS, 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 

Pianos ah Organs 

An Immense stock always on hand, 

in which are represented all the 

BEST MAKES. 



Prices and Terms to Suit Purchasers. 

Special attention given to "Renting New 
Pianos* Correspondence Solicited. 

No. noo Olive Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



JAMES HOGAN PRINTING CO. 

=s==) ARTISTIC f=== 



rinitng j| |i%jgrapljht0 



MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FINE WORK. 



a 13 A 415 N. Third Street, ST. LOUIS. 



MATHIAS 5 

PATENT PIANO FOOTSTOOL, 

WITH TEDAL ATTACHMNT FOR YOUNG PUPILS. 

Tins Footstool should be witl 
every piano on which ohildrei 
are i" play. Highly reoom 
mended b] the most prominen 
teachers— among others; 
Mills, i're«i. Brandeds. (has 
Kuukci, Louis Staab, a. J.D 
a. Paur, Ohas. Heydtmaun, n 
s. Perkins, W. 0. Coffin, etc. 

SarJSend for Circulars. 

L. MAT III AS, 305 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
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Grand, Square 



TIC 





and Upright. 




Factory: 34th Street, bet. 10th and 11th Avenues. 
WAREROOMS: No. 11 East Fourteenth Street, 



NEW YORE. 



STEIN WAY^ PIANOS 

J. MOXTER & CO. 

nSTO. 91B OLIYE STREET. 



Steinway Pianos, Gabler Pianos, Kurtzman Pianos, Engel & Scharf Bros. Pianos, 



j&BrWe make a specialty of Renting, Tuning and Repairing Pianos. 



C. Eurtzmann 



j 



Manufacturer of 



Piano-Fortes 



7 



106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 



BUFFALO, N. Y 



CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 




AND TINNERS' STOCK OF ALL KINDS, 

Excelsior Manufacturing Co., - St.. Louis, Mo. 





MAJOR AND MINOR. 



early opera "Philemon et Baucis' 1 was recently 
revived with great success at ihe Dresden Hof-Thea 

Ernest Rkyek's Sigurd will be performed in December at 
the Grand Theatre, Lyons, for the first time in France. 

According to the Peslhev Tagblatt, Franz Liszt is writing his 
Memoirs, and is already busy with the fourth volume. 

Mr. Stromann, of Kurtzmann piano firm called on us 
recently. He reports trade go< 

A separatk performance of "Wagner's "Parsifal," with King 
Louis of Bavaria as the sole audience, is intended to be held at 
the Munich Hof-Theater next month. 

The London Musical Times has reached its five hundredth 
monthly number. The Musical Time/' is an excellent magazine 
and wewish it a long life and continued prosperity. 

A posthumous opera "Konig Iliarne." by Marschuer, first 

brought out some time since at the Munich Hof-Theater, will 
make the round of German operatic stages during the coming 
winter. 

"Der Blind Musikant" (The Blind Musician), Flotow's 
last composition, has just been published, at Darmstadt, by 
his widow. Flotow had himself become almost blind before 
his death. 

According to the Zeitschrift fur Instrumcntenbau, there are 
in Germany 424 pianoforte manufactories, employing 
workmen, and turning out 73,000 instruments a year. Those 
exported represent a value of 19,000,000 francs, or about 
83,800, oon. 

The position of first professor at the piano at the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory of Music, which became vacant through 
the death of Louis Brassin, was offered to Theodore Leschet- 
itzki. He, however, refused the post, and it has since been 
offered to Madame Sophie Menter, who has accepted it. 

A musical conservatoire— the first institution of the kind 
ever established in Holland — was inaugurated last month at 
Amsterdam, in connection with the society " Tot Bevordering 
der Toonknnst," and aided by a small grant from the 
municipal authorities. The director of the young institution is 
Herr Franz Coenen. 

The first public concert of the pupils of the new- Academy of 
Music, founded by Rossini (in accordance with the testament- 
ary directions of the master), at his native town. Pesaro. has 
recently taken place, the result, according to the Italian press 
organs," being a most satisfactory one. The young institution 
is conducted by the maestro Pedrotti. 

Herr August Wilhelmj, the world-famed violin virtuoso, 
is about to establish, at his private residence in Wiesbaden, a 
"high school for violin playing," which will be officially 
opened in May next. A few select pupils, however, are already 
receiving instruction there, and are loaning a nucleus of 
what is likely to become a very flourishing art institution. 

Another vocal marvel is announced from Madrid, In the 
person of Santiago Leon, a splendid barytone, at present em- 
ployed in the royal stables. General Rein a and the Marquis 
of Yillasegura have had his voice tested by competent 
judges, who all speak mostbighly of it, the upshot being that 
Santiago Leon will probablyvexchange the rack and manger 
for the footlights. 

A Florence journal publishes a letter from Maestro Man- 
geri, with reference to the recent death by suicide of the sup- 
posed last surviving relation of Bellini, from which it ap- 
pears that besides several nephews there are still living in 
Catania the two brothers and sisters of the com poser of " Son- 
nambula." One of the brothers, Carmelo, is still engaged in 
the musical profession. 

A revival of what may. be justly called Gluck's romantic 
opera "Armida," is contemplated by the director of the Paris 

National Opera. The "cove has since died. It being th 
advisable, however, to revise the orchestration of the wort for 
the purpose of adapting it to modern stage requirements, M. 

Gounod was asked to undertake the task, a request which— very 
wisely, we think— he has altogether declined. 

The new Schwerin Hoj Theater erected on the site of the 
building which some years ago was destroyed by lire. : 
proaching its completion, and will probably be In 

during the coming winter. The entire framework of th< 

consists of either stone or iron, whereby the danger 
arising from tire is reduced to a minimum The roof also is 
constructed of iron, and it is said to present a very ornamental 
appearance. The Schwerin stage, it will be'reme'mbered. was 
one of the first to produce Wagner's "Ping des Nibelungen" 
in Germany, after the memorable first production of that 
gigantic work in 1876 at Bayreuth. 

This must be too real not to be true. At a concert in a 
northern metropolis there was to be a chorus of Spirits, or 
something similar. The great effect wa£ -thus: the 

voices at the close of the piece sang (piano) "conic away," 
and this was answered or echoed by a single, remot< 
cealed voice, singing (piani come away" Whether or 

•re had been, just before the concert, some unfortunate 

substitution for this important coadjutor we >\o not know 
on this when the moment came, the chorus breathed 

"come away, come away;" a moment's pause— then, molto 
sotto voce from some remote, aerial quarter, a very male voice, 
" koom aw a' ! "—-English Pa 
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JVLA^E 



to jvle^stjrje 

$10 for 6 



Keep's Custom Shirts, 



Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Warranted. 



The best that can be procured. 

KEEP'S PARTLY-MADE SHIRTS, 6 for $7. 

All Difficult Work Completed. Main Scams Only to Finish. 

SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS MAILED FREE ANYWHERE. 



GIB3£ 



t> Ar\ T5 T? f^l*^ 604 01ive street » 

XI. X JDHV/W>. ? 613 Washington Ave. 



Manufacturers. 





THE ADUIBWLEDCED SIAKDMD OF THE 

WORLD. 
THE ONLY ORGAN HAVINC 
CHENS BLOW PEDALS. 

PLEASE SEND 
FOR 



Elegant in Design. Superior in Finish. 

Unapproachable in Tone. 





The solidity and durability of these organs, both internal and external. 

Is thoroughly established through the record of each instrument made, and 

iperiority of workmanship and tone ia uniformly maintained in 

all styles manufactured by this company, and the elasticity of touch render 

them especially obedient to the requirements of the artist's Fastidious taste. 

Wilcox & White Organ Co., 

MER1DEN, CT. 

Bhanch Offii 

613 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 66 Wood Bt, Pittsburg, Pa. 

152 Wabaib. Aro., Chicago. 111. 25 Union Square II. 7. 

1303 Chsstnnt St., Philadelphia, Pa. 13 Hamioll St., London, lug. 




CONOVER BROS., 

MANUFACTURERS CF^=>-> 

Upright Piano- 




Our Patent Repeating Action, Patent Tone Resonator, Patent Metallic Action 

Frame, are Valuable Improvements to the Upright Pianos 

which Pianists will Appreciate. 

Catalogues Mailed upon Application to 

235 E. 21st St., New York. 613 Main St., Kansas City 



CHAS. A. DRACH & CO., 



E lectrdtypers s ^ teredtypers 



Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, 

(Globe- i' Building,) 

ST- XiOTJIS, - - MO. 



/Tfjofinson's/ZA 

210 & 212 NORTH THIRD STREET. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

For Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Open Day and Night all the Year. 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

210 North Third Street. 3. N. Beers, Principal. 

Vol i tor the stage, dbahatxo reading or pub- 

lic srEA-KiNG. For Circular, addre 



J. W, JOHNSON", Business Director. 



A commemorative tablet is to be affixed to the house 
•12, Rue Mazarine, at Paris, where, some two hundred years 
ago, the first performance of a French grand opera, took place, 
and which Is therefore looked upon as the original home of 
the present national institution. The opera produced on that 
m March IS, lfi nth orl ties, 

! there is some uncertainty about the e\ was 

one in live acts, entitled "Pomone," with words by Perrin, 
and the music by Cambert. It proved Immensi sful, 

remaining upon the rt | r a period of eight months. 

Tmf, Milan music publi- aor Sonzogno, has, it is 

stated, pnri by Haievy, entl 

" Noe," which in a] tity will be first brought out 

on an Italian stage [Uestion had been left by 

the composer of " I. a Jolvi finished state, 

with the except! etails of orchestration. The latter 

ton after Halevy's death, by his son-in- 
law, Georges Blz< ipnlar composer of "Carmen." A 

doubh nes to this posthumous work of a 

itile talent contributed not a little to 
glorification of the Paris Grand Opera in the palmy days of 
the empire, and whose latest production, whatever its merits, 
should, <>ne would think, not have been allowed to be per- 
formed for the first time anywhere outside of France. 

Music FOB Tine Massks.— I believe in music as I believe in 
pictures for the masses. It draws people together, oils the 
wheels ol the social system, and very much facilitates the In- 
tercom pftBtOT ail(i i ;; 

vineed that the Influence of music over the pooi 
tis the handmaid of religion and then 
sympathy. The hymna and hymn-1 
children from church and 'dm pel are blessed ontlets 
and full of religious Instruction— they humanize fa 
all through the land. The Moody and Sanbey tunes haveex- 

I a eheering and even hallowing Influence far ami v. 
in rei: b hamlets, from Northumberland to D< 

>wded dens of our rnanufacturin , and 

In lonely seaside villa 

will make them happy; teach them to list 
and yon will go far to render them harmless to thei 
not a blessing to their fellows.— Rev, H. 11. ji 

ly i.i 11. i than the M 

and "ha! 

tug." — Editob.] 
"I hkveb disguise my opinion on the theory of encoi 
es, '* and there is no subject which has got 

into more scrapes. People think me selfish when 1 refuse an 

trstand me. When I sing a 
dramatic song— and most of my dramatic — I pul 

■ energy Into it. When it Is fit 
else, and to ask back to the platform 

is cruel Y.'t sometimes 1 make the effort. When Id 
not in response to mere clamor or from fear of beii g 
rude. When 1 | ;iar becai | the 

moment Btrong and able to do it, or because I think the audi- 
ence has really understood me Then it is an h 
to Sing, and 1 cannot deny myself. That the public h ax 
right to insist on m\ taking an encore is ul.snrd. They know- 
how many Q erqing tO Sing, and they have no right 
to demand any but these; and. I 

buying public were to demand a newspaper supplement 
cause they liked the mutter In the paper." 

"Thk music of a brass band is never pleasant to me." said 

an old physician of Elmira as one of the rink bands 

by. " If it were convenient for ■■■ d it I believe 1 would 

never hear mnsic of that kind, for the reason that such 

pleasant n. i waa a 

war, and. as yon doubtless know, ii .,. to play 

the liveliest music at the close ofa I 

day's r>rrowful discoid with the 

wounded and I 
you. Buch ;it It may ha . 

oaped the bullet 
and were depended upon for work the following days, but In 
the hospital every not ompanied by a groan or cry of 

pain. So viwidly are these sad 

a brass hand that it is painful for me to bear, even th 
many years have passed since the days of the war." — /. 
Adverb 

Thk following good anecdote of the late Sir Michael Costa is 
wandering about, the panic's who took part In th* 
being Madame Rude rsdorff and Sir Michael. On one 
inner, after singing her song a1 rehearsal, 

she must, have it transposed bait a note lower, •'but. i 

ame," said Costa, "consider the Inconvenience Hy t,, 

the wind instruments, and all my mi I mted upon 

loin: " but the lady was imperativ 

Costa shrn 

tleme ningtothe bewildered band, an 

orrowyou will play it ball 

before Madame 

-no chan 

And so it was BUng. 



PIANO DACTYLION 



A new Invention of great practical value and 
real benefit to t be Piano Plaj i 
To strengthen the fing< 
To Improve t he touch. 
To ensure flexibility and rapidity. 

To give correct position of the hand. 

To save time and ;i vast amount ol labovi 

on— 

M\l>. .J I I li. I.'IVI, • blNC. 

Mr. < i 

Mi;, au.min dobs Mb. Otto 

Mk. Geo. shim ii' 

Introduced at, and used ol Col- 

leges of Mnsic in Cincinnati. 

AQENT3 WANTED EVEBYWHEBE. Send for Circulars. 

I- E. LEVASSOR7 Manufacturer, 
84 w. Fourth st., Cincinnati, o. 



A t the el I Bingez ti 

rapturously hankedhii charmed," she 




said. 
Iron 

it in 



. " Ma. lame." replied Costa, with that touch of pleasant 

y which was all his own, " vat also are charmed ; von - 
i the original ke 
Wb shall not be at all surprised, says the London Miu 

: r," truly and essentially 

in as that work la fron end, will, after all", 

ioet« 
composer's work in Prance, much foolish 0] 

is even no ne quarters to the dead 

master, on account of his nationality, atatton of 

this masterly pi^ ;<rmau Philistine life during 

the middle ages, Shakespearian In spirit, and mu- 

sieally by all the BUbtleth nerian art, is. as already 

olumns, in course of active preparatdc 
•is. with the French version ofthe book from tl 
M. Victor Wilder. With regard to this forthcoming perform- 
rel remarks; '-This will inter- 

esting event, since, of all Wagner's operas, 

i one which is mi transferred up< 

Stage, and which, mo hostile to our I 

steal drs i stile I as it 

which is of no country, w< 

derations by educated France. Ourneigl I 
channel are gifted with a quick perception and appreciation 

if art. and the new French vcr- 
r " having one. 
fully brought out In ; the production and Jntelll 

appreciation in the French capital of one of the artisl 

pieces of all aces will, we venture to ]>re diet, in the inter. 

Frenchmen themselves, follow as a marer of course. 
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CENTS 



FOR 

POSTAGE 

DO NOT Fill 

TO 

OBTAIN ONE. 



JUST ISSUED P ?S¥ PRESS! 

caSogT/cSSU FIFTEEN HUNDRED < 15M > ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS S'S JEWELS, ART and SILVERWARE. 

It contains valuable and interesting information about 
WEDDINGS ( Invitations and Anniversaries). 

PRECIOUS STONES ^ si & ni8cancean(iCorres P ondIii K Montl18 ^ 
SOLID SILVER WARES, TheirValueandBeauty> 
WHAT SHALL I BUY FOR A PRESENT, '^SSr 
SILVER PLATED WARES, < ^ e c a J u s "! ulFonnsandmarvell<>U8ly 
^TOSS^S"" ALL MANKIND and C™ y LADIES. 

Send OIY PFNTQ *° cover postage and it will be promptly Bent to you by 

MERMOO & JACCARD JEWELRY CO. 

Nos. 401, 403 & 405 N. 4th St., Cor. Locust, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Is Not One, but 3o Stores Under the Same Roof. 



1 Silk and Velvet Store. 

2 Dress Goods Store. 

3 Mourning Goods Store. 

4 Calico and Gingham SHore. 

5 Summer Wash Goods Store. 

6 Lining Goods Store. 

7 Linen and Domestic Store. 

8 Hosiery Store. 

9 Glove Store. 
10 Lace Store. 

Besides Six 
_A_d.d.ress : 



JUST SEE: 

11 Embroidery Store. 

12 Trimming Store. 

13 dents' Furnishing Store. 

14 White Goods Store. 

15 Cloth and Cassimere Store. 

16 House Furnishing Store. 

17 Flannel Store. 

18 .Notion Store. 

19 Ribbon Store. 

20 Fancy Goods Store. 
Workrooms connected with various 



21 Art Embroidery Store. 

22 Millinery Store. 

23 Upholstery Store. 

24 Shoe Store. 

25 Blanket and Comfort Store. 

26 Underwear Store. 

27 Children's Clothing Store. 

28 Cloak Store. 

29 Shawl Store. 

30 Ladies' and Misses' Suit Store 
Departments. 



WM. BARR DRY GOODS COMPANY, 



SIXTH, OLIVE TO LOCUST STREETS, 



ST. LOTJIS. 
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COMICAL CHORDS. 



C HA Til CHARMS 



NO CANDIES SOLD AT WHOLESALE. SEND $ I .00 FOR SAMPLE BOX. 



Hark and nh hear, the piano is banging— 
:iict and canticle, chant and glee), 
The fellow up-stairs his guitar Ei Ing, 

The children are singing a iabih 

.lust «.vcr the way there's a banjo, 1 think. 

Willi tta "pink-a-punk-pank. punk, pink, pank, pinl 

And down at the corner the man with the i! ; 

Is rending the night with a tootle-too-toot 

And com, pah-pah, com. pah-pah, bra-a, bra-a, boom. 

The brass band is practicing up in its room. 

oh ! tin- shrill voice of the maid in the kitchen— 
Mad and pastoral, canzone 
Double as loud, as it's half as bovitchin', 

(Dulcimer, bagpipe and clarionet), 
People with high tones and low tones and nary tones. 

Tenor, soprano, alto and wheel bary tones; 

Whistle and chirrup, long-drawn ululation, 

racophonous warble and strident latration; 
Solo and chorus, bang, rattle and knock, 

It is pleasant to live in a musical block. 

— 11 J. Burdettr, in Brooklyn E 

•■ won at Last"— The shoemaker's money. 

A COLD In the head is apt to lead to bio 

As w'ai.i. papers come down in price they go up on the 9 

Being the first bachelor and the first benedict, how stands 

Adam's claim to being first in peace and first in war? 

THBwasher woman's motto is, "soap on, soap ever." — Bos- 
ton Post. Sometimes it is "slop on. slop over."— .V. //. 

Sun he: " Matilda, you are my dearest duck. ' Said she; 
"Augustus, von are trying to stuff me." She was too 88 
him. 

"But," said the serenaded man, "I must go out and make 
a speech. Something must be done to stop the playing of that 

Joint debate: The one held between the heads of the house 
on whether this piece of stove-pipe will fit th&t.— Chicago 
Journal. 

COUNSEL to witness: "You're a nice sort of fellow, you 
are!" Witness: "I'd say the same to you, sir, only I'm on 
my oath." 

Thb paragraphists have discovered the best method of heat- 
ing a street-car. "Carry a woman half a block further than 
she wants to go. It will be hot enough." 

Gentlemen who won't and don't go home till morning, till 
daylight doth appear, are strangely subject to attacks of mala- 
rial fever at this season of the year. 

WHEN an artist climbs over a fence to get a nearer view of a 
handsome bulldog, he must take the chances of his sketching 
the dog, or the dog's ketching him. 

In a divorce suit in Iow^he wife's complaint was that her 
hushand rubbed her nose with a nutmeg-grater. The judge 
said he never heard of a grater crime. 

A BUEGLAB broke into a New Jersey house, devour" 
quantity of mince-meat and dropped dead at the gate New 

ertheless, pass that pie.— Detroit Free Press. 

"I>ep.e was onlv a leedle difference between us," si 
burly Teuton who had just horsewhipped another. "I vas 
oxidedund he vas cowhided— dot's all." — Puck. 

"A Brave Heart is Waiting," Is the title of a new song. 

We twig ; waiting for the old lady to come down and open the 
hall door. He'll catch it, though, brave or no brave. 

An editor with nine unmarried daughters was recently made 
justly indignant bv the misconstruction his contemporaries 
put upon his a hie leader on "The Demand for Men." 

A justice of the peace in Arizona ruled out the evidei 
all witnesses, chased both lawyers out door, knocked the 
plaintiff over a bench, and decided "no cause of action.'' 



fcery 

le 
after. 

A clekuyman who was recently called up to hold services 
in the State prison at Sing Sing, prefaced his remarks to the 
prisoners by saying that he was "glad to see so large a num- 
ber present." 

A POET asks, "Oh, where- is home, that sweet companion- 
ship?" It is pretty hard to say. We believe, according to 
common law. a man's home is where he has his washing done. 
York u rap 

W'HENPatti was in San Francisco she was described as the 
greatest diva on earth, whereupon a professional senl 
challenge to swim any distance she might name for a silver 
cup! Here is an argument against phonetic spelling.— A ey- 
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To accommodate a large number of buyers we will, 

until further notice, sell new pianos on payments oi 

■r month to suit purchaser. Our stock i- 

carefully selected and contains latest improved 

pianos of all grades, from medium to the best, in all 



moY\\\v\xv 



styles oi Squares, Uprights, Cabinet Grands, Parlor 
grands, and Concert Grands, from the factories of 
DECKER BBOS.,CHICKERnSTG, HAINES stohy 
&CAMP, MATIirsilKK. FISCHER AND OTHERS, 



YfcNXWVfe\fo& 



ffiving a variety to select from thai can not be found 
in any other house in the counti 

Every instrument warranted. Catalogues mailed 
on application. 
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This wonderful little instrument is a re- 
markable triumph of mechanical skill, and 
is not only 

but is also an instrument of real merit. 

it consists of a small elegantly designed 
case, with a curved glass front, as shown in 
the above 

By working the crank, wind is supplied to 
the instrument, and, at the same time, a 
perforated sheet of pasteboard la drawn 
th rough, which ' t of slid i • valves, 

thereb g the required tunes. 

These perforated sheets cost but a few 
cents, and can be used over and over again 
for years. 

we are constantly issuing in this form all 
the latest and m08t popular music, so that 
any one pot me of these Orga 

can perform whenever he chooses, entertaining 
both himself and friends without 
*?tf the tUghtest knowledge <>/ mm 



ORCANI 




WHOLESALE k RETAIL 



PUBLISHER 



MUSIC. 



2<£sta3.-u.fa.ct-uLrers oi 
SQUARE. SQUARE GRAND, AND IMPERIAL. UPRIGHT GRAND 



Every instrument Fully Warranted 



RICHMOND. INDIANA. 



NICHOLAS LEBRUN, SOLE IMPORTER 



J 



V 



FIFTEEN TEARS OF SUCCESS. 

NICHOLAS T.EBRUN, 

Vanafi«tiir»r, Importer, tad Jobb«r In 

Musical Instruments 

And Mu»ieal Merchandise, 

207 SOUTH FIFTH STREET. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



TEN FIRST PREMIUMS. 



r 



OF THE 

CELEBRATED 'ROUGH DIAMOND' 

ITALIAN STRINGS 

FOB VIOLIN, GUITAB, BANJO, CELLO, AND 
DOUBLE BASX, 

And of the. "NK I ;m \_n ACOOBDION. 

Bands supplied and Instruments repaired at low< 
Dealer:- supplied at New i . Sample orders solicited. 

Jean winie'. and Howe's entire catalogues in stock at p lib - 

tod sample- of •• Bough Diamond " violin, rail 
banjo strings mailed Upon receipt of SLM 



A i institute, eon tended 

that "art could not improve nature," wi the audi- 

set the whole assembl) In a roar by exclaiming : 
would you look without your wig?" 

r sharp wife can nov m one Of her I 

half dozen lar, deepen the p 

e the facing, and havi tmaa present alld 
and off her mind b( tore -now liies . 

" 1>: ruing ■" asked 

Jones of old man 11 outer. " No. sir • a on a darned 

Innocent looking banana peel," injured reply, as the 

old fellow limped along,- tier. 

id partlallj sting stables: "Ah, 
. what on earl b hare you be< 

with'."' Smith: "■Nothing, sir \li, then don't 

do It with that again ; See how it rots the leather."- I 

■ ben the BobiUS Nfesl Again.' darlin 
she asked with lano. 

"Yes. love." he rep ter a mom* 

added: " Allow me to call > our attention to the fact that the 
robins won't nest again till next year/' 

AN old granger whoeame into town to i 10 for 

his daughter, asked I with a ha 

in the end, so we can allgl ve It a turn once In a while." If 

he had only called oi could have been aceom- 

■ i estrones. 

a " i all be will be< ean't 

has the smile on him when he 
stands holding an anocci ei button in his hand 

and wondering whether it will hurt less to put the needle out 
Of his thumb i lie same way it went in or push it on through. 

Johnny, who goes to a crack school, wenta-fishlng the other 
day " What did you catch, Johnny ':"' said his mother on his 
ip lured an Angullla Bostoniensis,. mothi 

is fish," answered 
Johnny prompt; knew he had caught 

Tins is a boy's composition on girls: " Girls are the 

only folks that has their own way every time. Girls is of 

al thousand kinds, and bo :irlcau be like 

ral thousand girls If to do anything. This is 

all 1 know about girls, and father says the less 1 know about 

them the better off 1 am." 

The Virginia led to believe that the chronic 

borrowers are getting sharper every day. "Have you got 

cbangefor r there. " Certainly," said an 

innocent-lookin died out a handful of silver 

"Thenloan me 82.50," said tin.- other, without a tremor in his 
voice, and he nailed the coin right there. 

Tim ixample: [This is the second time that Madge 

ricked her finger; the first time it bled so much that 
mamma felt quite faint and had to drink a glass of sherry; 
now it's Jacks turn. j M. Well, win tatter 

with you, Jack?" Ja . 1 feel rather faint, that's all. 

Is there such a thing as a bun in the house?" 

A N • I a Store the other day and began to warble 

•tickens a: .king that 

iiere for?" cried the proprietor, picking up a club and 

nclng threateningly toward th< "why, I see in 

your wind goods labelled ' and 

et Violets ' is the only song] know." j[ e was permitted 

part uninjured.— .rid, 

rying 
to impi 

boys, Judas, as i have told you, betrayed b and then 

went and banged himself. Wi . i thing he 

could have done before hanging himself?" "The 

thing he could I orst boy in the< 

"was to change bis mind " 11 
at once stopped. — : 



1 , thinking to say something com- 
plimentary to a fascinating widow, one of his patients, placod 
bis pulpy hand on her well-rounded and, with a po- 

Igh, exclaimed : "This is and softest phv 

the world for a 1 to rest on" She turned quickly 

on him and replied, "Doctor, give me your hand anal 
put it on a still softer place," whereon she quietly put his hand 
on his owu bald pate 

Tin se the salvation Army have added to their 

chorus, " What makes it Heaven:" 

"There'll he n en there, 

There'll oe no policemen | 
In the mansions ab< 
Where all is li 
There'll I v." 

This is rough on the poll 

tiiky had been engaged about fifteen minutes, and 
tied her head a little closer under tl of his mo 

mental shirt collar, and whtspe you 

going to call me, . ."' "Birdie!" be whispered, rap- 

turously, while his voice trembled with tender emotion 
"always and ever, nothing but Birdie!" And she fairly 

Ight He kept his word, although, with 
growing precision of mid.': ne specific, 

D01 deal In sweeping generalities nnv more; and so it 
was that day before 
way to bOITOW the axe. a cup 

i him call her an old "sage-lieu-." 

"Iwisn," said Noggins, "that Th old got bil 

:a to play that thing of Handel's where thev coma., 
with fifty i one bv one, leaving the s 

until only 01 n is left." 

"Yes," replied tines "I'd like to hear that. Something 

a pleceof \ N heard last winter." 

" How's that ?" 

"Well, you tee, when they Started there were abOU 

pie in the audience, and as the and commenced 

shoot music into all four quarter* of the globe, ibefolks began 
When the affair came to an end there were only thlr- 
BOple left in the build I 

" How did they • 

"Oh, all rlghl They were all deaf mutes from the Island. 

They eiin tell how the mils bv the air that l 

of the instruments. Fine thing that I "—IJf<r. 



